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SAMSON AGONISTES 1096 


In Beeching’s reprint of Samson Agonistes, 
from the earliest printed edition, lines 1093- 
1097, part of a speech of the Philistian giant 
Harapha to Samson, run as follows: 

O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field where thou art fam’d 
To have wrought such wonders with an Asses Jaw; 


I should have fore’d thee soon with other arms, 
Or left thy carkass where the Ass lay thrown. 


This is the text of many editions, but some 
give wish instead of with—‘ wish other arms’ 
—among them that of A. W. Verity (Samson 
Agonistes, Cambridge, 1912), who bases his 
text on the first and second editions, and says 
that the reading with has no authority. It is 
indeed true that the second edition, printed in 
1680, six years after the death of Milton, gives 
‘wish other arms,’ and that some later editors 
have followed it. Nevertheless, in view of the 
principle that the more difficult of two read- 
ings is likely to be the correct one, an editor 
preferring wish should defer to the first edi- 
tion by retaining with in the text. The per- 
sistence of the two readings makes the subject 
worthy of examination. 

The reading ‘wish other arms’ (to be in- 
terpreted to wish for other arms) implies that 
after forced Milton has used the infinitive with- 
out to, in the manner of the Elizabethans; 
Shakespeare, for example, writes: 

I'll force 


The wine peep through their scars 
(Ant. & Cl. 3. 13. 190). 


If so, Milton has used the construction no- 
where else in his poetry, not even after verbs 
similar to force, or after any of those given by 
Franz (Shakespeare-Grammatik, § 493) as 
employed by Shakespeare, contrary to present 
usage, with a simple infinitive following. 
When wish is read, lines 1096-1097 are to 
be paraphrased: ‘I should have made you de- 
sire better weapons, or killed you.’ What is the 
force of the alternative? It is unlikely that 


Harapha means, ‘I should: have frightened you 
or killed you’; though he might be thought of 
as saying, ‘I should have frightened and killed 
you.’ If with be retained the lines mean: 
‘I should have overcome you (taken you pris- 
oner) with arms more effective than a jaw- 
bone, or killed you.’ This brings out the al- 
ternative—a usual one in such a combat as that 
imagined by Harapha, for ‘this mortal duel’ 
(line 1102) is like those of classical or me- 
dieval * times, in which the vanquished is either 
slain or yields himself to the mercy of the vic- 
tor. Such a use of the verb force is found 
elsewhere in Milton. First may be quoted from 
the sonnet On the new forcers of Conscience 
under the Long Parliament, besides the title 
itself, the line: 


To foree our Consciences that Christ set free. 


The context, and especially the contrast with 
set free, suggests that the word has some such 
meaning as ‘bring under bondage.’ Similarly 
in the lines: 
What will they then 
But force the Spirit of Grace it self, and binde 
His consort Libertie? (P. L. 12. 524-6). 


force is almost synonymous with bind, mean- 
ing ‘ make captive.’ 

On the occurrence of with in line 1095 as 
well as in line 1096, and in almost the same 
position in the line—a condition seeming to 
favor wish, because the second with may have 


*The whole conversation between Harapha and 
Samson is influenced by the romances of chivalry. 
Harapha is a boastful knight, own brother to Spen- 
ser’s Braggadocchio. He represents himself as long- 
ing, after the fashion of errant knights, to meet 
Samson in a ‘listed field.” The Hebrew is a formid- 
able antagonist because, like those with whom ad- 
venturous knights often fought, he has been made 
invulnerable by 

spells 
And black enchantments, some Magicians Art 
(1132-3). 


Harapha will not stain his honor by a contest with 
one whom no true knight should engage in single 
combat (1166, 1226). There are in the passage 
many other suggestions of knightly combat, or trial 
at arms. 


— 
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been suggested by the first—it may be re- 
marked that-the Samson has, in proportion, as 
many repetitions of sound, structure, and sense, 
for the sake of vividness as some of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets. Some of them, as in the fol- 
lowing lines, are elaborate: 


Fathers are wont to lay up for their Sons, 

Thou for thy Son art bent to lay out all; 

Sons wont to nurse their Parents in old age, 

Thou in old age car’st how to nurse thy Son, 

Made older then thy age through eye-sight lost. 
(1485-9.) 


Since examples may be found on every page 
it is needless to quote further. Apparently 
Milton uses the similar expressions with an 
Asses Jaw and with other arms in the same 
part of consecutive lines to emphasize the con- 
trast between the equipment of Samson and 
Harapha that runs through the whole inter- 
view. The word other, in with other arms, 
should probably be read emphatically to bring 
out this contrast; Harapha means with his own 
military weapons, against which the rude arm 
of the unmilitary Samson would have availed 
little. In wish other arms, other does not 
bring out the contras of Harapha’s conven- 
tional military equipment with the improvised 
weapon of Samson, but means little more than 
‘better’; Harapha would have compelled the 
hard-pressed Danite to desire better weapons 
than the jaw-bone. Samson understands Hara- 
pha’s phrase as a reference to the Philistine’s 
own equipment, meaning ‘with my soldierly 
arms,’ for in his answer he takes up the very 
words when he sneers thy gorgeous arms; see 
lines 1119-1129. The Philistian giant in reply 
again contrasts his knightly equipment with 
that of the unchivalric Samson, this time with 
less assurance that the weapons of the trained 
soldier certainly will obtain him victory. 

Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms 

Which greatest Heroes have in battel worr, 

Their crnament and safety, had not spells 


And black enchantments, some Magicians Art 
Arm’d thee or charm’d thee strong. (1130-35.) 


He declares further that Samson is 


no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword 
Of noble Warriour, so to stain his honour, 
But by the Barber’s razor best subdu’@ 64-7); 
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and answers a repeated challenge to combat: 


To fight with thee no man of arms will deign (1226). 


After the boastful Philistine departs the chorus 
shows how little military equipment avails 
against the champion of Heaven. 


He all their Ammunition 

And feats of War defeats 

With plain Heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour arm’d, 

Their Armories and Magazins contemns, . 
Renders them useless (1277-82). 


The reader of the drama has already been pre- 
pared to see how empty are Harapha’s vaunts 
of his prowess in arms by the first speech of the 
chorus, telling how ridiculous the weaponless 
Samson made the arms of warriors; see lines 


(124-145. After these verses the assertion by 


Harapha that he ‘should have forced Samson 
with other arms ’—have overcome him easily 
with the arms of the warrior—is full of irony. 
If the reading with gives a line in harmony 
with Milton’s habits of language and versifica- 
tion, suitable to its context, of dramatic value, 
and of aid in bringing out clearly a thought 
important in the drama, there is no reason why 
the lover of Milton should not accept the au- 
thority of the only edition of Samson Agonistes 
printed during the lifetime of its author. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
Cornell University. 


THE THREE KINGS OF RACINE’S 
ANDROMAQUE, ACT V, SCENE 2 


In a passage of the Andromaque, Hermione, 
daughter of Helen of Troy, frenzied with rage 
at the thought of the cruel wrong Pyrrhus is 
doing her by repudiating her in order to marry 
his captive Andromache, exclaims: 


Quoi? sans qu’elle employat une seule priére, 

Ma mére en sa faveur arma la Gréce entiére? 

Ses yeux pour leur querelle, en dix ans de combats, 

Virent périr trois rois qu’ils ne connaissaient pas. 
vv. 1477-1480. 
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The obvious difficulty of identifying from 
the natural sources (the Homeric poems) the 
“three kings” to whom Hermione refers is 
doubtless the reason why most modern texts of 
the Andromaque present vingt rois in place of 
trois rois found in the passage as cited above.* 
Even Paul Mesnard in the first print of his 
(Euvres de J. Racine, Grands Ecrivains series, 
Paris, 1865-1873, while protesting against the 
arbitrary changes made in the text by previous 
authoritative editors like Geoffroy and Aimé 
Martin, still offers the reading vingt rois. But 
in his reprint of 1885-1888, in which he claims 
to have rigorously followed the text of the last 
edition published under Racine’s supervision 
(1697) and to have collated it with all the 
previous editions, the vingt is replaced by trois 
(II, p. 119). He gives no variants and he 
makes no comment. As no one has questioned 
the fidelity with which Mesnard accomplished 
his task, it would seem that the reading given 
above must be accepted. 

What basis, then, could Racine have had for 
saying so precisely that Helen saw three kings 
perish whom her eyes did not know? One 
would suppose that Helen could not have failed 
to meet the Trojan auxiliary kings at the court 
of Priam unless indeed, as in the case of 
Rhesus, they had been killed before they ar- 
rived there. On the other hand, it was a tra- 
dition universally accepted, at least in the 
seventeenth century, that she had been wooed 
by chiefs from all parts of Greece. Further- 
more, in a well-known passage of the third 
book of the Iliad, Helen views from the walls 
of Troy the army of the Greeks drawn up in 
battle array; she names many of the foremost 
chieftains and adds that she recognizes “ all” 
the rest. If verse 1480 is taken in its strictly 
literal sense: “her eyes saw three kings perish 
(i. e., get killed) whom they (her eyes) did 
not know,” it would seem impossible for us, 
and Racine’s resources were more limited than 
ours, to name with confidence any three kings 
who could qualify for the distinction accorded 
them in this passage. 

*Cf., for example, Petit de Julleville, Théatre 


choisi de Racine, Paris, 1906; and Warren, Andro- 
maque, Britannicus, Phédre. New York, Holt, 1903. 
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The zeal with which Racine studied the 
classics is well known. The notes which he 
wrote upon the margins of plays of the Greek 
tragedians and of the Odyssey and Iliad of 
Homer have been published in his works (Vol. 
VI). They throw no light upon this problem. 
But there was another account of the Trojan 
war which continued through the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the vogue it had en- 
joyed during the middle ages. This was the 
Ephemeris Belli Troiani, composed, it is said, 
by Dictys of Crete in the course of the fourth 
century A. D. The British Museum contains 
an edition for which the date 1470 is postu- 
lated. Three other editions at least were made 
during the fifteenth century: Mediolani, 1477, 
Messanae, 1498, Venetiarum, 1499. In the 
sixteenth century, editions, either independent 
or in connection with other ancient historians, 
are numerous. Basileae, 1529, 1548, 1559, 
1578; Lugduni, 1520, 1552, 1569, 1598; 
Parisiis, 1560; and in the seventeenth century, 
Paris, 1618, Amstelodami, 1631.2 Such fin- 
ally was the consideration which it enjoyed 
that it was included in the famous Delphin 
edition of the classics, Paris, 1680. It was 
translated into French by Ian de la Lande, 
Paris, 1556. Racine and his contemporaries 
must have been quite familiar with it. 

In the second book, Dictys describes the 
preliminary skirmishes which the Greeks had 
to undergo when they first landed upon the 
Trojan shores. In one of these Protesilaus 
was killed. While the Greeks were perform- 
ing the funeral rites over his body, one Cycnus, 
whose kingdom was very near Troy, put them 
to flight. Achilles came to the rescue and 
killed this king and a great many of his fol- 
lowers.* Thereupon a council was held and 
it was decided (decernitur), “uti primum 
finitimas Troiae civitates cum parte exercitus 
adeant easque omni modo incursent” (XIII). 


See Catalogue of the British Museum. 

*Cf. N. E. Griffin, Dares and Dictys, Johns Hop- 
kins Dissertation, Baltimore, 1907, p. 17. 

‘Dictys Cretensis, op. cit., II, xii. The following 
citations are taken from D. C., Ephemeris Belli 
Trojani, Leipzig, Teubner, 1872, pp. 25 ff. _ + 


Be, 
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In pursuance with this policy, “ Achilles . . . 
sumptis aliquot navibus Lesbum aggreditur ac 
sine ulla difficultate eam capit et Phorbanta 
loci ejus regem multa adversum Graecos hos- 
tiliter molitum interficit” (XVI). The coun- 
try was ravaged, the submission of the neigh- 
boring peoples (finitimi populi) was received 
and then: “ Achilles haud contentus eorum 
quae gesserat, Cilicas aggreditur, ibique Lyr- 
nesum paucis diebus pugnando cepit. Inter- 
fecto dein Eetione, qui his locis imperitabat, 
magnis opibus naves replet . . . propere 
inde Pedasum expugnare occepit, (Leleg)um 
urbem, sed eorum rex Brises ubi animadvertit 
in obsidendo saevire nostros, ratus nulla vi 
prohiberi hostes aut suos satis defendi posse, 
desperatione effugii salutisque attentis ceteris 


adversum hostes domum regressus laqueo in- 


teriit” (XVII). In the meantime Ajax Tela- 
monius, who had been entrusted with the other 
division of the army designated for this work, 
“Thracum Cherronesum omni modo infesta- 
bat.” Polymnestor, king of these regions, sub- 
mitted, and Ajax filled his ships with spoils. 
Then, . . . “his actis Aiax iter ad Phrygas 
convertit ingressusque eorum regionem Teu- 
thrantem dominum locorum solitario certamine 
interfecit ac post paucos dies expugnata atque 
incensa civitate magnam vim praedae trahit ” 
(XVIII). 

Five kings then, according to Dictys, per- 
ished during the expedition of the Greeks to 
recover Helen before the siege of Troy began. 
Now the first of these, Cycnus, ruled, accord- 
ing to Dictys, over a state which was very near 
Troy (“cujus haud procul a Troia regnum”). 
The promptness of his attack upon the Greeks 
suggests close alliance with the Trojans. So 
it would be presumed that Helen had had an 
opportunity to make his acquaintance. Briseus 
fell a victim to his cowardice, or to his despair 
at seeing his daughter Hippodamia (Briseis) 
wrested from him by Achilles, as some tradi- 
tions have it. At any rate he would hardly 
seem to deserve a place in this passage where 
Hermione, desperate over the conviction that 
she has no champion, recalls those who per- 
ished fighting in the battles eaused by her 
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mother’s beauty.’ In reading the second book 
of Dictys one is likely to be impressed by the 
fact that here are three kings, Phorbas, Eetion 
and Teuthras, who were actually killed in 
battle because of the trouble resulting from 
the abduction of Helen, and in places so re- 
mote * from Troy, that they seem wholly de- 
tached from the main story and its heroine. 
But the difficulty is that Hermione says: 
“My mother’s eyes saw three kings perish 
whom they did not know.” We may assume 
that Racine did not expect us to take the 
words of the overwrought Hermione too liter- 
ally.* The idea she means to convey is per- 
haps no more than: “My mother’s eyes saw 
it come to pass that three kings whom she did 
not know perished in her cause.” Or we may 


assume that Racine while reading the account 


of Dictys Cretensis had been struck by the 
prank which a perverse destiny played upon 
these three kings in having them killed in 
battles so completely outside the ken of her 
who caused them; that when he came to write 
this passage of his Andromaque, he had for- 
gotten the circumstances, but was conscious 
that he “had seen somewhere” the statement 
that three kings, whom Helen could hardly 
have known, were killed during the expedition 
which the Greeks made to recover her. Metrical 
necessities may then have contributed to fix 
the statement in the form in which it stands. 


CoLBerRT SEARLES. 
Stanford University. 


*One might prefer, to be sure, to eliminate Eetion, 
king of the Cilices and father of Andromache, on the 
ground that he would have been called to Troy for 
the council of the old men called by Priam to decide 
whether Helen was to be returned to the Greeks 
(Dictys, I, viii). 

*Phorbas in Lesbos, Eetion at Lyrnessus, and 
Teuthras presumably in Teuthrania, his state. 
Lernessus and Teuthrania seem to have been located 
near the southeastern borders of Troas. Lesbos, 
Lernessus and Teuthrania were about equidistant from 
Troy. 

‘In fact, taken literally, the verse comes near be- 
ing absurd. Who could believe that even the eyes of 
Helen were keen enough to enable her to determine 
exactly whether all the kings whom she saw perish 
under armor in the mélées before Troy were or were 
not included in the extensive list of her kingly 
acquaintances! 
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EIN MANN OHNE VATERLAND 


Some time ago, the writer, in reading the 
Amerikanische Novelletten of Karl Friedrich 
von Wickede, came upon a story entitled Ein 
Mann ohne Vaterland. It may be of some in- 
terest to note here the history of this narrative 
and its relation to one of the best known short 
stories in American literature, namely, Edward 
Everett Hale’s The Man Without a Country. 

In 1864, after several years of the most varied 
experiences in America, Karl Fr. v. Wickede* 
returned again to Germany. Upon the en- 
couragement of the novelists Hacklinder and 
Hoefer, founders of the Hausblatter (1855), 
he wrote a series of sketches and novelettes 
which were afterwards published as Ameri- 
kanische Novelletten (1878). These were fol- 
lowed by a Neue Folge (1879). 

Most of the stories in the first series of 
Amerikanische Novelletten are based on epi- 
sodes of the Civil War, which is natural enough, 
when we recall that the author had been in 
America at the time of the Secession. The 


1 Karl Friedrich von Wickede was born at Giistrow 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 1827. In 1843, having 
attended the gymnasium in Rostock, he entered upon 
a mercantile career. In 1849 he was seized by the 
prevailing “ Amerika” mania and came to the United 
States. Probably more attracted to America out of 
a love of adventure, fostered by the translations of 
Cooper and the realistic works of Sealsfied and 
Gerstiicker, than by necessity, Wickede for a time 
wandered along the Mississippi, with gun upon his 
shoulder, as Gerstiicker had done before him. Later 
he entered the postal service in New Orleans, and 
still later we find him in New York. Suffering from 
an affection of the eyes, he returned to Germany, only 
to return soon again to America. After a year in 
Iowa as farmer and hunter, he came to New York, 
where he remained two years, upon which he again 
returned to his native land. Failing in a business 
enterprise at home, he sailed to America for a third 
time. The unfortunate wanderer returned to Ger- 
many in 1864 and spent a number of years in Mann- 
heim as a teacher of languages. Having incurred the 
displeasure of the ducal house for writing a work 
about the mysterious Kaspar Hauser, he was obliged 
to leave Baden. He then came to Frankfort on the 
Main, where he died in poverty in 1881. 

Cf. Briimmer’s Lexikon der deutschen Dichter des 
19. Jahrhunderts. 
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first of these stories is Hin Mann ohne Vater- 
land. Edward Everett Hale’s story had ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly for December, 
1863, the year before Wickede’s return to Ger- 
many. A comparison of the German with the 
English reveals the fact that Wickede has skil- 
fully employed Hale’s story. The exposition 
in the German version has been somewhat 
changed, probably out of consideration for the 
German public. The episode of the officers’ 
ball on board the “ Warren ” and Philip Nolan’s 
meeting with the celebrated Southern beauty 
is omitted, and the whole story cut down by 
three-fourths. It is not our purpose here to 
expose what must of course be recognized as 
an audacious plagiarism on the part of an 
otherwise meritorious German novelist, as much 
as it is to state the interesting subsequent his- 
tory of this German version. 

In Potter’s American Monthly for December, 
1881, appeared an account of Philip Nolan 
under the title of A Man without a Country. 
The following rather startling footnote is added 
by the editor of the magazine: “The above 
article is furnished us by one of our contribu- 
tors, who translated it from the German. 
Never having seen the article in print before 
in this country, he requests its publication, for 
the benefit of those of our readers who also may 
never have heard or known of the facts stated. 
The name of the author is not furnished.” 

At the conclusion of the introduction to the 
edition of 1897 of The Man Without a Coun- 
try, Edward Everett Hale writes: “ About 
twenty years ago it was translated into German, 
with the omission of one or two passages, and 
published in a German journal. As soon as 
this magazine arrived here the story was re- 
translated, and reprinted as a German addi- 
tion to American history, by the editor of the 
‘American Magazine. This was after more 
than half a million copies had been printed in 
the English language(! ).” 

A careful comparison of Wickede’s German 
version with that in Potter’s American Monthly 
shows convincingly that the latter is a transla- 
ticn from Wickede. The Amerikanische Novel- 
letten (Erste Folge) appear to-day as Nr. 909 
of Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek, in which edi- 
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tion the abridged form of Edward Everett 
Hale’s The Man Without a Country continues 
to be read in Germany as the work of Karl 
Friedrich von Wickede. 


Preston A. BARBA. 
Indiana University. 


THE SOURCES OF RALPH ROISTER — 
DOISTER 


In the October number of Modern Philology, 
1913, Mr. James Hinton attacks the traditional 
and modified traditional views of the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus as the source of Ralph 
Roister Doister and proposes in its stead the 
Eunuchus of Terence. 

D. L. Maulsby! shows that the plots of 
Roister Doister and the Miles Gloriosus are 
dissimilar; pointing out further that there are 
similarities to Roister Doister in other plays 
of Plautus; but particularly in the Zunuchus 


of Terence. He admits striking parallel pas- | 


sages, however, between the Miles Gloriosus 
and Roister Noister and at no time denies that 
the Miles is an important source of the English 
comedy. 

Professor Clarence Griffin Child, in his edi- 
tion of Ralph Roister Doister (Riverside Press 
Series, 1912), is extreme. By him, says Mr. 
Hinton, “the simplicity of Udall’s plot, to- 
gether with the fact that his scene is before a 
single house, not before two houses, as regu- 
larly in the Latin comedy, has been adduced 
as an indication that Udall did not use any 
Latin comedy as a source except for the sug- 
gestion of details and for a general influence 
on his dramatic technique.” 

Mr. Hinton’s view lies between Maulsby’s 
and Child’s. The series stands thus: (1) The 
Miles as sole source (traditional view); (2) 
The Miles as one source (Maulsby); (3) The 
Miles as the source of Ralph; and hence the 
basic source (the belief of the present writer) ; 


1The Relation Between Udall’s Roister Doister 
and the Comedies of Plautus and Terence. Englische 
Studien, 1907, vol. XXX, pp. 251-277. 
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(4) The Hunuchus as basic source (Hinton) ; 
(5) Neither Plautus nor Terence as direct 
source of “particular scenes for imitation,” 
but both Plautus and Terence as affording 
“the general conception of effective scenes and 


~ situations floating freely in his mind ” (Child). 


Mr. Hinton says, “ Ralph is, at the most 
cautious estimate, at least as much like Thraso 
as Pyrgopolinices.” He adds in the same para- 
graph, “It seems strange that one ever should 
have failed to distinguish these braggart types 
(1. e., the Plautine and Terentian) or to recog- 
nize Ralph as unquestionably Terentian.” 

Now the Plautine and the Terentian brag- 
garts are quite different, as Mr. Hinton admits 
in the same paragraph. If so, and if Ralph is 
unquestionably Terentian, how is he as much 
like Thraso as Pyrgopolinices? For if he is 
hardly like Pyrgopolinices at all—and Mr. Hin- 
ton adds further that “ most of the lines bor- 
rowed from Plautus, especially those which 
are most swollen with exaggeration, are trans- 
ferred by Udall to the mouth of the flattering 
Merygreeke, whether they were spoken in the 
Miles Gloriosus by the soldier or the parasite ” 
— if, we say, he is hardly like Pyrgopolinices 
at all, and yet is as much like Thraso as Pyr- 
gopolinices, then he is hardly like Thraso at all. 

On the other hand, to take Mr. Hinton’s 
second statement—that Ralph is unquestion- 
ably Terentian, not Plautine: where, we ask, 
is his proof? He gives none; he merely asserts 
the following: Ralph is not really a braggart; 
he has not the extravagant imagination char- 
acteristic of the Plautine soldier. He is, rather, 
“an easy comical figure’ as Colman described 
the Terentian Thraso—a complacently con- 
ceited gull, rather than a blustering swaggerer 
and teller of ‘ monstrous lies.’ ” 

Now Colman’s definition of the Terentian 
Thraso as an easy comical figure, a compla- 
cently conceited gull, is correct. Mr. Hinton’s © 
description of the Plautine braggart as a blus- 
tering swaggerer and teller of monstrous lies is 
also sound. 

But to which of the two does Ralph belong? 
Unquestionably to the Plautine. Compare the 
braggart passages in Roister Doister with the 
braggart passages in the Miles and the Eu- 
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nuchus. it is unnecessary to take space to 
quote them, for Mr. Maulsby has already cited 
the Plautine parallels, and the Hunuchus pas- 
sages are easily obtainable. Such a compari- 
son convinces us that Fliigel, Boas, Reinhard- 
stoettner, and Graf are correct in adjudging 
Ralph Plautine, not Terentian. Even Maulsby 
and Miiller agree that Ralph is based on Pyr- 
gopolinices, with modifications. 

If, then, Ralph is Plautine, not Terentian, 
Mr. Hinton’s plea for the Hunuchus as the 
basic source of the comedy is untenable. The 
question then stands practically as Mr. Maulsby 
left it. The Miles Gloriosus is still the source 
of Ralph himself; otherwise, “ Udall had no 
exclusive preference for any single play by 
either of the two authors named in his Pro- 
logue” (Maulsby, p. 272). 

But Mr. Hinton is not answered so easily. 
Although, as we have shown, he (1) contra- 
dicts himself, and (2) neglects to prove his case 
for Thraso over Pyrgopolinices as the proto- 
type of Ralph, he has still two further aspects 
of his burden of proof. Preéminently, there is 
Merygreeke. “Inasmuch,” he says, in the 
same pregnant paragraph, “inasmuch as the 
action of Roister Doister proceeds from the 
activities of Merygreeke, it is of first impor- 
tance to explain his characterization in testing 
a possible source. Accordingly it has been 
shown that Merygreeke is derived from the 
Eunuchus, or from no Latin comedy.” 

Now by noting that both Merygreeke and 
Gnatho allow their respective patrons to lean 
heavily upon them, Mr. Hinton has not afforded 
proof that Merygreeke is based on Gnatho 
rather than on Artotrogus. Merygreeke 
merely draws suggestions from the classical 
parasite generally. As Professor Fliigel shows 
(and Mr. Hinton’s footnote has not disproved 
his position) Merygreeke is himself ultimately 
a creation, a human, kindly, comical fellow in- 
finitely bigger than his classical originals. a 
character no more taken bodily from Arto- 
trogus than from Gnatho, but only suggested 
by either. 

If Mr. Hinton asks at this point why, if we 
agree with Professor Fliigel that Merygreeke 
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owes only suggestions to his originals, we do 
not, with Professor Child, extend the view to 
include Ralph, making Ralph likewise a tri- 
umphant creation of English genius, we reply 
that we do not believe he is, but agree, as we 
have shown, with the traditional view that 
Ralph is based directly on Pyrgopolinices. 

But what of the plot? According to Udall 
and Mr. Hinton the English author sought to 
produce a comedy mirthful but not wanton. 
Passing by the coarse Miles, says Mr. Hinton, 
he chose the refined Hunuchus (a first-rate 
Restoration comedy in one scene)! Why 
Udall’s refinement sought the Hunuchus rather 
than the Miles is not at first apparent, for 
Udall was not looking for pure Terentian dic- 
tion but for pure comic character and situation. 
But Mr. Hinton tells us. Leaving out of ac- 
count the indecent major plot he took over the 
perfectly proper minor plot, the plot in which 
the gullible captain figures. 

But, we ask, was Udall not quite capable of 
refining the Miles without recourse to Terence’s 
version of the Menander braggart comedy? To 
say that he avoided using the Miles because it 
was not refined and chose a play less refined 
(in major plot) but more refined in sub-plot, 
all because he was unwilling or incapable of 
refining the first (though he needed Pyrgo- 
polinices for Ralph) is not argument. It is 
merely ballast for Mr. Hinton’s burden of 
proof. 

In summary, we think Mr. Hinton has not 
proved that the Hunuchus is the basic source 
of Ralph Roister Doister (1) in the character 
of Ralph, (2) in the character of Merygreeke, 
(3) or in plot. We think (1) that Ralph was 
based on Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus (traditional 
view), (2) that Merygreeke was the classical 
parasite generally worked over into an original — 
creation (Fliigel), and (3) that the plot was ' 
formed by selection from Latin comedy at 
large, from the Miles, the Hunuchus and other 
plays (Maulsby). 


Wm. CHISLETT, JR. 
Stanford University. 
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LATIN INFLUENCE ON MEDIEVAL 
FRENCH ROMANCES 


Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et 
romans courtois du moyen age, par EDMOND 
Farau. Paris: Champion, 1913. xi + 431 pp. 


Of the articles which appear here in book 
form, the larger number were first published 
in Romania and the Revue des langues romanes. 
They have been revised in part, and increased 
by editions of some of the poems under discus- 
sion, and by two new studies on the origin 
and development of French court romances. 
Also by a short bibliography. Their publica- 
tion seriatim gives you, none the less, a sense 
of unity. For in spite of the amount of de- 
tail, the mass of which is fairly overwhelming, 
the author keeps his object constantly in mind, 
and steadily argues for the dependence of these 
medieval compositions on the authors of Latin 
antiquity, on Ovid particularly. 

A short introduction comments on the knowl- 
edge of Latin classics possessed by the French 
poets of the twelfth century, and the way they 
looked at them, so different from the light in 
which they were regarded by the men of the 
later Renaissance. The medieval authors in- 
deed valued them for their form, and expressed 
this form in Thébes and its fellow romances 
of antiquity first, rather than in the Breton 
romances, as is commonly held. These authors 
were also well acquainted with the didactic 
writings of the Middle Ages, drawing freely 
from them—a field of research which would 
richly repay investigation. 

The first topic discussed is the relation of 
Piramus et Tisbé to Ovid. Piramus antedates 
Enéas perhaps. Its author was a Norman. 
He may have known Thébes. He may have 
suggested to Enéas its notions on the effects 
of love, and some of its ideas of style— 
the lover’s monolog, for instance. Piramus 
would have also anticipated one of Chré- 
tien’s affectations, in the interrogative repe- 
tition of a word already prominent, as the 
starting-point of a new development of thought. 
It would have even given Aucassin et Nicolete 
the outline of its earlier episodes, and perhaps 
its very form of narrative prose broken by 
lyric laisses. To this chapter new editions of 
two Latin poems on Pyramus and Thisbe, 
and the edition of a prose fragment from a 
French manuscript of the fifteenth century are 
appended.* 


1 The interest which the Norman French took in the 
Metamorphoses had been shown half a century before 
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The next chapter is on Thébes, which shows 
Ovidian influence in the detail of the shar 
ened oak tree used by Capaneus to kill the ser- 
pent, borrowed from Cadmus’ fight with the 
dragon. Ovid’s description of the Palace of 
the Sun would have suggested the plan for 


- the decorations on Adrastus’ tent in Thébes, 


and this description, together with its con- 
tinuation on Phaeton’s flight in the chariot of 
the sun, would have served as a model for the 
scenes on Amphiaraus’ chariot. Finally the 
account of Pyramus’ death in Ovid would find 
an echo in Atys’ death in Thébes. 

The reality of one of these resemblances, at 
least, is open to doubt, and should be subject 
to further consideration. The decorations of 
Adrastus’ tent constitute what was known to 
the Middle Ages as a mappemonde, and begin 
with a passage on the five zones. Now these 
zones were not represented on the Palace of 
the Sun, and consequently Faral goes back 
to the first book of the Metamorphoses, where 
they are described as follows: 


Utque duae dextra coelum totidemque sinistra 

Parte secant zonae, quinta est ardentior illis; 

Sie onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 

Cura dei, totidemque plagae tellure premuntur. 
Quarum quae media est, non est habitabilis aestu; 
Nix tegit alta duas; totidem inter utramque locavit, 
Temperiemque dedit mixta cum frigore flamma.? 


But Thébes says of the zones: 


Par cine zones la mape dure 

3990 Si peintes com les fist nature: 
Car les dous qui sont deforaines 
De glace sont et de neif pleines, 
Et orent inde la color, 
Car auques tornent a freidor; 

3995 Et la chaude qu’est el me lou, 
Cele est vermeille por le fou. 
Que por le fou, que por les neis, 
N’abite rien en celes treis. 
Entre chascune daerraine 

4000 Et la chaude, qu’est meiloaine, 
En ot une que fu tempree: 
Devers gualerne est habitee. 


That is, the French poem adds to Ovid’s de- 
scription the idea of the colors of the zones, 
and insists on the fact that they can or can- 
not be inhabited. 

Now if we turn to another medieval poet, a 
Latinist, however, Baudri of Bourgueil, we find 


Piramus in a description of the tapestries of Adela 
of Blois’ room by Baudri of Bourgueil. Among the 
subjects which Baudri saw embroidered there in his 
vision were the stories of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
Phaeton, Ganymedes, Cadmus, Orpheus and Eurydice, 
Narcissus, and Pyramus and Thisbe. Mémoires de 
la société des antiquaires de Normandie, série ITI, 
vol. VIII (1870), p. 194. 
? Met., I, ll. 45-51. 
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in his vision of Adela’s room, already men- 
tioned,* a mappemonde sunk in the pavement, 
where the frigid zones are figured in color: 


Quaeque colore suo pinxerat et studio; 
Lactea zona, suo distincta colore decenter, 
Et rubicunda simul et glatialis erat.‘ 


And afterwards, when Baudri sees Astronomy 
figured on Adela’s bed, he notices that the 
temperate zones are habitable, and that the 
torrid is red: 


Et coelum zonas monstrabat quinque tenere, 
Brumalesque situs et duo solstitia; 

Zonarumque duas habiles mortalibus aegris, 
At geminae frigent, quinta calore rubet.® 


A comparison of Baudri’s lines with the passage 
on the zones in Virgil’s Georgics shows their 
derivation : 


Quinque tenent coelum zonae: quarum una corusco 
Semper sole rubens, et torrida semper ab igni; 
Quam circum extremae dextra laevaque trahuntur, 
Coerulea glacie coneretae atque imbribus atris, 

Has inter mediamque duae mortalibus aegris 
Munere concessae Divum .. . 


And this comparison also indicates Virgil as 
the ultimate source of the description of the 
zones in Thebes. 

What the immediate source for this descrip- 
tion and for the whole mappemonde of Thébes 
was, cannot be determined with our present 
knowledge. It quite surely was not Ovid’s 
description of the Palace of the Sun and Phae- 
ton’s flight. Nor was it Baudri’s model, what- 
ever that may have been, although in another 
instance Thebes bears a certain likeness to 
Baudri’s topography, in the lines where Baudri 
brings the Red Sea and Aetna fairly close 
together : 


Disposuit rubras in quadam margine 
Ut mare quod superest inde rubere queat. 
Disposuit Sirtes, Scillea pericula fecit; 
Disposuit flammas evomat Ethna suas.’ 


In Thébes the distance between them is even 
less : 
4011 Mer roge i est, faite a neiel, 
Et li pas as fiz Israel; 
De Paradis li quatre flun, 
Ethna qui art et giete fun.’ 


* Supra, note 1. 

*Op. cit., p. 204, ll. 588-590. 

Op. cit., p. 216, Il. 1061-64. 

* Georgics, I, ll. 233-238. 

"Op. cit., p. 208, ll. 755-758. Isidore of Seville 
explains the color of the Red Sea in the same way 
(Etymologiae, XIII, 17, 2). 

*Ovid does not speak of the Red Sea, while with 
him Aetna’s flames gather strength from the run- 
away chariot: 

Ardet in immensum geminatis — Aetne. 
et., II, 1. 220. 
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Yet although we may not discern the exact 
model for Thébes, we can be quite certain that 
it was akin to Baudri’s. Mappemondes were 
in fashion at this time. Art aided literature in 
multiplying them. The pavement of Adela’s 
room, in Baudri’s mind, was a mosaic, and 
mosaics were by no means infrequent in his 
day. Enlart cites one of a mappemonde, laid 
in the church of St. Remy of Rheims about 
1090 (Baudri was writing between 1087 and 
1101, probably), where the rivers of Paradise, 
the elements, seasons, earth’s surface, Seven 
Arts, months and so on were depicted.®° A 
mosaic is at the bottom of the mappemonde in 
Thebes, as the line 4011, quoted above, “ Mer 
roge i est, faite a neiel,” shows. But Thébes 
is not describing a mosaic directly. Its verbal 
correspondences to Ovid and Virgil would pre- 
clude that assumption. The alternative of a 
written document then is the probable one, a 
document in which a mosaic was described.?® 

The chapter on the sources of Enéas, whether 
found in Ovid, in medieval Latin or in Thébes, 
is considerably longer (pp. 73-157).1% The 
Judgment of Paris would be traced to Donatus’ 
commentary on the Aeneid. The description 
of Camilla’s tomb uses loans from a Latin ver- 
sion of the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
from a legend on Pallas’ tomb, localized in 
Rome and known to William of Malmesbury. 
These two sources may have reached Enéas 
commingled, in manuscript or orally. Among 
the minor allusions of the poem, the three fairy 
sisters who made Camilla’s dress, and the three 
goddesses who cut Pallas’ shroud, would be 
the Fates; the magnets on the walls of Car- 
thage would have their prototypes in the mag- 
netic stones of the islands of the medieval 
Commonitorium Palladii, which held ships fast 
by their iron nails; Messapus’ seahorses come 
from Statius, but the details of their birth 
and speedy death from Pliny, through Solinus. 
For various incidents and ideas Enéas would 
have also drawn on Thébes. 

The descriptions of female beauty begun 
by 7'hébes and continued by Enéas and its suc- 
cessors, would have been prompted by the 
rhetorical exercises of the schools of the day— 
a suggestion that Professor M. B. Ogle has 


°C. Enlart, Manuel d’archéologie frangaise, I, pp. 
707, 708. 

Later Faral seems inclining towards this view 
(p. 349, n. 2), though he limits its application to the 
months and seasons. 

"Throughout the volume Faral prefers the spell- 
ing of Eneas to Enéas, Eneas to Enée and Lavine to 
Lavinie. 
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independently worked out in the columns of 
this journal.?? 

The main discussion of the chapter centers, 
however, around the influence of Ovid on 
Enéas, an influence which is exemplified by the 
story of Mars and Venus, the description of 


Cerberus, and the stigma of Trojan faithless- . 


ness. Ovid would have given Enéas its con- 
ception of love also, its notions of sorcery, in 
short nearly all its additions to Virgil’s themes. 
But as to the episode of Lavinia and Aeneas, 
the choice lies uncertain between Virgil, Thébes 
and love tales current in the schools. Still 
many of its details would come from Ovid, such 
as Lavinia’s hesitation at pronouncing Aeneas’ 
name, and her sudden infatuation when she 
first sees Aeneas from the walls—recalling 
Scylla and Minos of the Latin poet. The nurse 
of Ovid has been replaced as confidante by the 
mother. 

So with the descriptions of the physical ef- 
fects of love which are so prominent in Enéas, 
though Ovid is here supplemented by medieval 
treatises on medicine, which considered love as 
an illness. But Faral’s explanation fails to 
account for two of the most striking symp- 
toms of that malady in Enéas, sweating and 
yawning. Ovid does not know them. Again 
Ogle’s researches prove most illuminating. He 
finds that Achilles sweats in Statius’ Achillets, 
while yawning as well as sweating marks love 
in Heliodorus.® 

Other features of Lavinia’s love sickness are 
indeed anticipated by Ovid, as well as her vision 
of her loved one, Aeneas’ fear of giving his 
mistress the upper hand if he shows his love, 
the higher estimate set on the passion of man 
over woman, and the desire to hasten the flight 
of time before the interviews of the lovers. 
The Metamorphoses also give to Cupid’s ar- 
rows gold or lead tips, as their effect may be, 
and ascribe various other attributes, which 
Enéas repeats, to the god of love. 

From Ovid would proceed, too, Enéas’ notion 


’ of the love monolog and the debates which the 


lover carries on with himself, artifices destined 
to a long career in romantic poetry. And if 
Virgil bequeathed to Enéas its plot and leading 
episodes, it was Ovid, the idol of the schools 


2 Classical Literary Tradition in early German and 
Romance Literature, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVII 
(December, 1912), pp. 239-242; ef. Amer. Jour. Phil., 
XXXIV (1913), pp. 125 sq. 

*% Mod. Lang. Notes, loc. cit., pp. 238, 239. It 
should be noted that perhaps before Dido in Fnéas, 
Thisbe in Piramus sweats because of love. Piramus 
could derive from an annotated copy of Ovid directly, 
so it is possible that these peculiar traits first ap- 
ago in glosses of Latin texts, whence they would 

e transferred to the French romances. 
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from which that poem sprang, who shaped its 
style and moulded its form, and made of it 
the literary model of the age. It was there- 
fore to Ovid that subsequent court writers 
looked for guidance. 

Interrupting for the moment his analysis of 
Latin influence on twelfth-century romance, 
Faral takes up two questions of chronology. 
The one considers the relative dates of Enéas 
and the Letter of Prester John, and decides the 
problem in favor of the priority of the Letter. 
The other reviews the arguments on the rela- 
tion of Troie to Enéas, and shows conclusively 
that Enéas is the earlier.*® 

The longest monograph in the volume is on 
the Débats du Clerc et du Chevalier (pp. 191- 
303). Of the seven poems grouped under this 
heading, the Latin Phillis et Flora is the 
simplest, and therefore the oldest. Its form 
would come from the Latin eclog. . Its heroes, 
the clerks, are not celibates, whether monks 
or priests, but educated men of the minor 
orders who became court secretaries and read- 
ers, the littérateurs of the age, imbued with a 
deep admiration for the classical authors and 
animated with a desire to introduce them to 
the social circles they frequented. Towards the 
middle of the twelfth century they seemed to 
have become much more numerous, and were 
practising at that time an especial cult for 
Ovid. The page is a brilliant one, and must 
be read to be appreciated. 

The content of Phillis et Flora is various and 
derives from widely different sources. Its de- 
scriptions of horses recall those of Roland and 
the Carmen de prodicione Guenonis, and were 
perhaps suggested by Isidore of Seville. The 
tradition of the Earthly Paradise would give 
the poem its idea of the Paradise of Love, and 
the cortege of Venus in an epithalamium of 


“The origin of the seventy-two provinces of the 
Letter, and of the “setante et dui language” of 
Thébes (1. 4009), is found by Faral in Ezodus, 
XXIV, 1, where that number is made up of the 
seventy elders of Israel, plus Moses and Aaron (why 
not Nadab and Abihu also?). But seventy-two is 
the number of the earth’s divisions and tongues, 
spread abroad by Isidore of Seville (Etymologiae, 
TX, 2, ¢ 2) on the basis of Saint Augustine’s labored 
analysis of Genesis, X (De Civitate Dei, XVI, 3, 6, 
10,11). Isidore quotes Saint Augustine’s words, from 
XVI, 6, { 2. 

* Argument no. 22, on the embalming of Pallas 
in Enéas and Hector in Troie, is particularly con- 
vineing. In no. 29, Faral speaks of the broken 


. couplet as an uncertain guide. But should it not be 


noticed that, in this instance, Enéas maintains its per- 
centage from the beginning to the end, while the per- 
centage of Troie shows a considerable increase as 
the poem proceeds (Modern Philology, IV, pp. 669, 
670)? 
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Sidonius Apollinaris would have been its model 
for Cupid’s train. 

The Concile de Remiremont, more complex 
than Phillis, would follow it.1* For the same 
reason the French Jugement d’Amour, a title 
now preferred by Faral to Florence et Blanche- 
flor, would also be later. Indeed, Phillis may 
have inspired the Jugement, though their senti- 
ment is different. Phillis was marked by eru- 
dition. In its stead the Jugement offers scenes 
and details drawn from contemporary romance. 
Its garments of flowers, kisses and birds’ songs, 
its weird notion of feathered advisers at Love’s 
court, its spices, flowers and arrows of Love’s 
palace, would have been borrowed from the 
domain of lyric 

A brief notice of another French version of 
the Jugement, with corrections of Oulmont’s 
text, and a short chapter on Hueline et Aiglan- 
tine, a poem which would have incorporated 
loans from Phillis into its amplification of the 
Jugement, precede a more detailed study of 
Blancheflour e Florence and Melior et Ydoine, 
both Anglo-Norman poems, probably influenced 
by pastourelles, having priests in mind appar- 
ently, rather than clerks of the minor orders, 
and equally void of literary taste and finish. 
On the other hand, the Franco-Italian Juge- 
ment reveals an extended knowledge of roman- 
tic literature, but permits an immixture of 
realism which quite blots out the phantasy of 
its original.‘* The Latin song of the Carmina 
Burana adds nothing save its testimony to the 
popularity of the theme. A general summary 
of the results attained by these analyses is fol- 
lowed by two appendices, where a corrected 
edition of the French Jugement is given, and 
an edition of its Franco-Italian version. 

With these studies and comparisons as a 
basis, Faral now proceeds to consider the ro- 
mances as a whole. In his chapter, Le Mer- 
veilleux et ses sources dans les descriptions des 
romans frangais du XIT¢ siécle (pp. 307-388), 
he traces the origin of their legendary person- 
ages to mythology, folk-lore, Eastern legend 
and popular tradition. Their architectural mar- 
vels he would find outlined in the stories about 
Alexander, in the Seven Wonders of the 
World, and in the public monuments of Con- 


7° A new examination of its manuscript also dates 
it from around 1150. But do not its tone and its 
literary formulae make it a generation later even? 
See Mod. Lang. Notes, XXII (1907), pp. 137-140. 

* Professor Le Compte cites poems in Provencal as 
well as French in an analysis of like conceits in his 
Fablel dou dieu damors. Modern Philology, VIII 
(1910), pp. 67, 68. 

* See Le Compte’s explanation of the riddle-giving 
phenix (loc. cit., pp. 68, 69). 
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stantinople. From the same sources and from 
the Seven Sages they would take their au- 
tomata, while their ideas of mural decoration, 
their magic rugs and armor, their cloths, their 
subjects of embroidery or sculpture, their pre- 
cious stones, their animals and monsters, plants 
and gardens, their strange geography, in short 
all that was unknown to their actual environ- 
ment, were borrowed from the same funds, 
supplemented by the Old Testament and the 
Apocalypse, by works on nature and treatises 
on animals, by Celtic tales even. 

To this enumeration of sources, exhaustive 
as it is, one more might possibly be added. 
Faral would hold that Ovid and Enéas endowed 
Chrétien’s Thessala with her powers of sorcery 
in Cligés. But the Greek novelist, Achilles 
Tatius, may also have had his share. Ogle has 
shown how closely Chrétien’s conceit of the 
arrow which passes to the heart through the 
eye (Cligés, ll. 695 sq.) tallies with a similar 
passage in Achilles Tatius.‘° He might have 
added that Fenice’s device to keep her body 
pure for Cligés, by giving her husband one of 
Thessala’s enchanted potions (Cligés, ll. 3251 
sq.), repeats, with change of sex, the effort 
made by Melitta to fire with passion her bride- 
groom Clitophon. For Clitophon, like Fenice, 
wishes to remain true to his sweetheart’s mem- 
ory, and as Fenice asks the aid of Thessala’s 
magic art to deceive her husband, so Melitta, 
hearing that she has a Thessalian among her 
women, begs of her a drink brewed from herbs 
to use on her unwilling spouse.?° 

In this connection one might mention other 
incidents of Cligés which recall situations in 
Greek novels. Soredamor of Cligés is the first 
heroine of French romance to scorn the idea 
of love, and Cupid takes sudden revenge on 
her by transfixing her heart with his arrow 
(Cligés, ll. 441 sq.). In Xenophon’s Ephesiaca, 
both hero and heroine scorned Eros, until he 
avenged himself by bringing them together.?* 
Theagenes also was a rebel to love until he saw 
Chariclea.?*, Again Fenice drinks a sleeping 
draught, in order to pass for dead and escape 
from her tomb to Cligés (Cligés, ll. 5400 sq.). 
So Anthia of the Ephesiaca had swallowed 
what she thought was poison, in order to pre- 
vent a union hateful to her. But the potion 
proved to be a sleeping draught, and waking 
in her tomb she escaped to a final reunion with 


* Amer. Jour. Phil., XXXIV (1913), pp. 137, 138. 

»” Achilles Tatius, V, 20-24, 26; Bohn, Greek Ro- 
mances, pp. 444-454, 459. 

=F. M. Warren, A History of the Novel previous 
to the Seventeenth Century, p. 52. 

* Bohn, Greek Romances, p. 77. 
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her beloved.** Does the plea of classical liter- 
ary tradition in the schools avail in these in- 
stances, or were they grouped together in that 
book which Chrétien got from St. Peter’s li- 
brary at Beauvais? Whatever their derivation, 
we are far afield from the simple explanation 
of the influence of Ovid or Enéas. 


Faral’s concluding chapter, Les Commence- - 


ments du roman courtois frangais, offers a 
brilliant defense of the position taken in his 
introductory pages, that the so-called romances 
of antiquity are earlier than the Breton ro- 
mances, and consequently that it is they, and 
not their Breton compeers, which introduced 
into literature the idea of courtoisie. To those 
who would affirm the contrary, and base their 
opinion on the early appearance of the names 
of Arthur and Gawain among the families of 
Italy, Faral would reply that, even admitting 
these names were of Celtic origin, which is not 
so certain, their use in Italy would not prove 
the existence of poems which celebrated their 
exploits, but only a loan of names made from 
foreign stock. Now the first romance of an- 
tiquity would be either Thébes or Piramus. 
They had no forerunners, being created di- 
rectly out of Statius or Ovid. Written towards 
1150 they precede by more than a decade the 
first Breton romances, the poems of Chrétien 
de Troyes. And so it is to them that we owe 
the first conception of the modern novel. 

But where would Faral place some of the 
ideas of love and adventure mirrored in Geof- 
frey of Monmouth’s Historia? its treatment of 
the courtship of Igerna by Uther?—“ Arride- 
bat ei multotiens, jocosa verba interserebat ” 
‘ “ deceperat etiam fictitiis sermonibus, 
quos ornate componebat.” ** To some even 
the picture of love and jousting at Arthur’s 
court is quite as finished as similar scenes in 
Thebes, later by a decade at the least: “ Face- 
tae etiam mulieres consimilia indumenta ha- 
bentes, nullius amorem habere dignabantur, 
nisi tertio in militia approbatus esset. Efficie- 
bantur ergo castae mulieres, et milites amore 
illarum meliores.” *° 

It may of course be objected that the His- 
toria is a prose narrative, and not a romantic 
poem, and that Geoffrey may indeed have in- 
vented courtoisie, or introduced it into the 
courts of the North. But did Thomas invent 
Tristan? Was he not revising the work of 
some predecessor, and that work a poem? And 


™* Warren, op. cit., p. 53. 

™“ Historia regum Britanniae, VIII, 19. 

* Historia, IX, 13. Also the passage where the 
ladies urge on their suitors from the walls (1X, 14) 
might be cited. 
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between the general outline of the Tristan 
plot and the Arthurian there is this curious 
resemblance. The hero of the principal epi- 
sode, Tristan or Arthur, is the son of the hero 
and heroine of the introductory episode. Would 
not this parallelism suggest that back of Geof- 
frey stood a great tale of love and adventure 
on which he drew, a tale to which the stories 
of Latin antiquity bear no likeness? 7° 

Furthermore, the romances of antiquity, in 
Faral’s opinion, would not only be the pioneers 
in the field of court poetry, they would also be 
the independent creations of their authors, eru- 
dite but worldly-minded clerks who desired to 
introduce classical lore to the unlettered nobles 
of Louis VII and Henry II. From Statius 
directly, with touches of the national epic and 
stories of the Crusades, Thébes would have 
sprung. Its portraits done after the rhetorical 
models of the schools, its descriptions of ani- 
mals and marvels, to rival the tales about Alex- 
ander, its episodes of romantic love inspired by 
contemporaneous lyric poetry were embellish- 
ments which its author was the first to use in 
vitalizing the sober substance of his narrative. 
Hard on his footsteps, the author of Piramus 
et Tisbé summoned the vernacular poets to 
the pillaging of Ovid. 

Toward 1160 came Enéas, confirming the 
vogue of the kind, following the Aeneid more 
closely than Thébes had followed the Thebais, 
creating a new conception of poetic art. Its 
improvements on the rhetorical devices set in 
motion by Thébes and Piramus, its exaggera- 
tions of portraiture and description, its idea of 
love and love-making particularly, gave it un- 
disputed pre-eminence. By its vogue the foun- 
dations of the modern novel were firmly fixed. 

Benoit had a harder task. Dares and Dictys 
were poor substitutes for Statius and Virgil, 
yet Benoit triumphed through a close study of 
the methods of his predecessors. Indeed his 
success may have been even greater than theirs. 
More freely than they, he levied on the store- 
houses of didactic literature, and his Trote 
made larger offerings to the popular appetite 
for Eastern legend. 

To these four great exemplars, born all four 
in the same Norman country, all subsequent 
romances, of whatever nature, Breton or Greco- 
Byzantine, are indebted. Even Chrétien de 
Troyes built on them, though modifying their 
tendencies in the direction of the natural and 


* Cligés, as we know, imitates this double plot. 
Would not the episode of Jason and Medea in Troie 
be a clumsy attempt at the same idea? Thomas’ in- 
troductory episode, however, quite surely underwent 
the influence of Enéas (Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVII, 
pp. 107-110). 
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probable. And his successors continued his 
work, substituting for conventional themes the 
products of observation, making stories of love 
and adventure real with scenes drawn from 
actual existence. But through all changes of 
thought and content the same form persisted, 
and the principles of literary style, which 
Thebes, Piramus, Enéas and Troie first formu- 
lated, remained constant with the romantic 
poets of France. 

Faral’s command of detail is unusual—we 
have done scant justice to his erudition—his 
enthusiasm is contagious. His argument in 
behalf of the independent origin of the ro- 
mances of antiquity is the reasonable one. No 
models for them are in existence. Why then 
should we suppose such models ? 

The answer would be, without much doubt, 
that it is difficult to believe in the existence of 
a clerk who could have constructed and versi- 
fied, at one and the same time, such a poem as 
Thebes. Had that clerk lived his talent would 
have entitled him to recognition. His name, 
at least, would have been preserved. On the 
contrary, we might readily admit that a poet 
well up in medieval lyric, one who knew Cer- 
camon, for instance, could have fashioned 
Piramus et Tisbé out of a glossed text of Ovid. 
But the comparatively simple solution of this 
case would not apply to works of the complexity 
of Thébes and Enéas, a complexity which 
Faral’s own investigations have increased rather 
than lessened. As for Benoit, few would con- 
cede to him the capacity for independent cre- 
ation. What inventive powers could be claimed 
by an author who makes the stupid blunders 
which Fara] himself stresses in the incident of 
the embalming of Hector, or who in his blind 
adherence to contradictory records makes two 
of his leading characters die two different deaths 
each? Besides, in the case of Tote, the sub- 
ject seems to have passed the boundaries of the 
schools, as Orderic Vital, writing in an abbey 
of this same Norman land, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before Benoit, testifies.?7 

Nor are Thébes and Enéas, confessedly the 
products of a much higher order of mind than 
Benoit’s, above legitimate criticism from the 
standpoint of construction. If at times they 
repeat the exact order and the very phrases of 
Statius and Virgil, at other times, less frequent 
indeed, they depart from them most irration- 
ally. Why such senseless variations in minor 


7 A Syrian Sultana is exhorting beleaguered French 
knights to resistance: ‘“ Decennem Troiae obsidionem 
Tecolite, et miros heroum eventus, quos histriones 
vestri quotidie concrepant, recensete.” Historia Ec- 
clesiastica, XI, 26. Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVIII 
(November, 1913), pp. 203-205. 
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details if they were following the actual text 
of these masterpieces? The question cannot as 
yet be answered in a way to satisfy every one. 
But when it is answered, its solution will be 
mainly due to the scholar whose learning and 
untiring industry have already reached such 
substantial results in this most interesting and 
suggestive volume. 


F. M. Warren. 
Yale University. 


LYRIC POETRY 


English Lyrical Poetry from its Origins to the 
present time, by Epwarp Biiss ReEp. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. 


The English Lyric, by Fetrx E. ScHELLING. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1913. 


Lyric Poetry, by Ernest Ruys. London: J. 


M. Dent and Sons, 1913. 


Of all categories of literature lyric poetry 
is the most difficult to define sharply. It is 
generally a thing apart from other types, but 
it often merges into other types, and any in- 
tense moment may force to the surface the 
lyrical element in drama or epic. The border- 
land between the genres is hard to trace. It is 
perhaps for this reason that, with excellent 
monographs on portions of the subject, there 
has been till lately no satisfactory survey of 
the entire field. The adjective, to be sure, begs 
ine question at issue in this notice. In May, 
1912, Professor Reed’s book appeared, followed 
in little more than a year by the two other 
works enumerated above. 

The authors of these three studies of the 
English lyric differ widely in their sense of 
proportion. To the pre-Elizabethan period 
Schelling gives about 14% of his space, Reed 
about 25%, Rhys about 35%—more than a 
third. To the nineteenth century end after 
Rhys gives about 22%, Reed about 29%, 
Schelling just 50%. There can be no question 
but that Rhys sacrifices the modern period in 
order to deal more fully with medieval devel- 
opments, and that Schelling devotes a dispro- 
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portionate amount to the nineteenth century, 
especially to the treatment of the lyric of our 
own day. Whether the work of living authors, 
especially of men so young and as yet so form- 
less as Mr. Noyes, comes properly within the 
scope of literary history is certainly open to 


question. All three writers have answered it in 


the affirmative. It is a pity that none of the 
three has included within his range the devel- 
opment of the lyric in this country; critics are 
coming more and more to disregard the polit- 
ical boundary lines that must else divide the 
two parts of what is really one literature. 

With more space at his command, Reed is 
able to get something of the comparative out- 
look that is so essential to the proper under- 
standing of literary types. His sketch of the 
Provengal, French, and Latin lyric, while 
necessarily brief, is delightfully appreciative, 
and his study of Petrarch is a needed link (and 
one almost wholly missing in the other two 
books) between the Tudor poetry and the 
Petrarchian school of Italy and France. To 
the influence of sixteenth-century France he 
might have with profit devoted more space. 
Within his small book Schelling could hardly 
attempt anything like a comparative point of 
view, though he indicates where such digres- 
sions should occur. Judicious omissions in 
his last chapter would have given him some 
of the necessary room. Rhys has but casual and 
disconnected allusions to the poetry of France 
and Italy and attempts no real comparative 
study. On the other hand, he enters a field 
that Reed and Schelling wisely keep out of— 
the folk-element in ‘early song. Here his re- 
marks are haphazard and unsatisfactory. With 
regard to the inclusion or omission of indi- 
vidual poets the taste and judgment of the 
authors are again divergent. Rhys omits many 
names, “not because they did not write any- 
thing of value,” he says (p. 371), “but be- 
cause they did not considerably affect the 
growth of the verse.” But such a standard con- 
sistently adopted would have worked to the 
exclusion of various writers who are discussed 
—Aphra Behn, for example, or Henry More, 
or Andrew Lang. On the other hand, one may 
rightly complain of the omission, among others, 
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of John Webster, T. L. Beddoes, Emily Bronté, 
James Thompson II, Austin Dobson, and Fran- 
cis Thompson. In Schelling’s book I note but 
two omissions of consequence. George Darley’s 
name occurs thrice, but there is no specific 
reference to his delicate lyric talent, especially 
as seen in Sylvia. More remarkable is the lack 
of any allusion to the poetry of Wilfrid S. 
Blunt. These omissions are notable only in a 
work so comprehensive as this, for Schelling’s 
faults are those of commission. Not only are 
there paragraphs that are little more than cata- 
logues of names, betraying anxiety lest the least 
poetical minnow escape the critical net, but in 
several instances a number of writers are tedi- 
ously grouped together only to be dismissed 
with the remark that they have no place in the 
history of the lyric (e. g., p. 32 and p. 147). 
Why mention them then? Here, as in many 
things, Reed affords the golden mean. His 
range does not include’as many living writers 
as does Schelling’s; but such omissions are the 
result, not of neglect, but of suspended judg- 
ment and of proper sense of proportion. I am 
informed that he has in preparation a separate 
work upon the lyric of to-day. 

In modern book-making a good bibliography 
and a good index have become essentials. In 
both these respects Schelling is admirable. 
Reed’s triple-entry index is needlessly complex 
and his bibliography is too sparse to be of 
much service. Rhys has no bibliography, and 
indeed but two or three exact references in his 
whole book. His index is inexact and incom- 
plete. Francis Thompson, for example, is men- 
tioned, but wisely without a page reference, for 
his name does not occur in the text. Lovelace, 
on the contrary, whose work is discussed, has 
no place in the index. 

In point of style, Reed is by far the most 
pleasant and is not devoid of quiet humor. 
Schelling is, as always, business-like. Rhys is 
often astonishingly bad. He is fond of pon- 
derous dicta which, on analysis, are found to 
be of little real substance. Thus, of the Morte 
Arthur he writes (p. 73), “ There prose was 
allowed, it seems, to grow lyrical without grow- 
ing ashamed of itself.” I do not know what 
this means. Certainly the author’s prose should 
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be ashamed of itself, for, generally clumsy and 
verbose, it is at times positively ungrammatical. 
For example: “ We part from him and Robert 
of Brunne, however, with a distinct feeling of 
something added to his resources of the tongue 
and the congenial powers of verse” (p. 47). 
Or: “ Enough has been drawn from this early 
dramatic literature to show that, like in later 
plays, it abounded in true lyric” (p. 67). Or 
read the amazing sentence, too long to quote, 
on p. 119, beginning “ To know all.” 

The two American writers are much more 
accurate than the Englishman. In this respect 
Reed is especially notable. The few errors that 
I have found will be corrected, I am assured, 
in the revised edition of the book, now in press. 
Schelling’s work is done with painstaking 
accuracy, but a few points may be noted. 
Watts-Dunton’s phrase “The Renascence of 
Wonder” is found, not in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, as is said on p. 150, but in the in- 
troductory essay to the third volume of Cham- 
ber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. On p. 
172, line 3, for “ Farewell” read “ Fare thee 
well.” The revival of the literary drama which 
Schelling (p. 190) dates from the publication 
of Shelley’s Cenci in 1819, should certainly be 
dated (as Shelley would have acknowledged) 
from the presentation of Coleridge’s Remorse 
at Drury Lane in 1816. Poems by Two Broth- 
ers was published in 1827, not 1826 (p. 194). 
The date of the accession of Alfred Austin to 
the laureateship is given (p. 248) as 1902, of 
course a misprint for 1892; but that, too, is 
incorrect as the appointment was not made 
till 1896. On p. 273 the Wessex Poems of 
Thomas Hardy are called Essex Poems—a bad 
misprint. How in 1894 Browning could have 
added his “ cordial appreciation ” to Patmore’s 
praise of Thompson I cannot see (p. 274). 
Schelling does scant justice to Tennyson’s vol- 
ume of 1832, classing it with Poems chiefly 
Lyrical as not “ wholly undeserving of the dis- 
approval ” of reviewers. Yet surely this vol- 
ume is, as Gosse says, a “ most astonishing reve- 
lation of finished genius,” astonishing, too, for 
the immense progress made since the Juvenilia 
of 1830. In his account of the Oxford Move- 
ment (p. 217 f.) Schelling is not only unsym- 
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pathetic but at times inaccurate. To indicate 
his lack of comprehension of the spiritual value 
of the movement would take too much space; 
I may remark, however, that to say that “ the 
Oxford Movement was dead, in 1845, with 
Newman’s admission into the communion of 
Rome” (p. 218) is to invite contradiction from 
anyone familiar with a powerful section of 
Anglican thought to-day. See the article on 
“The Future of the Oxford Movement” by 
E. G. Selwyn, in The Nineteenth Century and 
After, March, 1912, vol. 71, p. 522 f. Nor is 
Schelling’s treatment of the Pre-Raphaelites 
satisfactory. His statement of their principles 
is vague and ambiguous. It may be remarked, 
too, that he speaks of the “spontaneity ” with 
which Rossetti’s poems were written (p. 231). 
This directly contradicts the poet’s own account 
of the travail with which he composed. See 
A. C. Benson’s Rossetti, p. 74. 

Rhys has done much less accurate work than 
Schelling ; and his book is further disfigured by 
at least fifty misprints, the more important of 
which shall be noted. On p. 16 it is said that 
“there is no true rhyme” in Anglo-Saxon 
verse, a misstatement which the author himself 
corrects on p. 19. He accepts without ques- 
tion Professor Manly’s theory of the dual or 
multiple authorship of Piers the Plowman. 
As this is by no means established, it would 
have been well to give some indication of the 
controversy. On p. 119 he speaks of Anne 
Boleyn as “a princess destined to be a queen.” 
He gives no indication that the sincerity of 
Sidney’s love for Penelope Devereux has ever 
been so much as questioned (p. 149). Reed and 
Schelling agree with him in accepting the auto- 
biographical interpretation of Astrophel and 
Stella. Schelling (p. 59) refers to Sir Sidney 
Lee’s opposing view. But Lee’s opinion loses 
weight because its advocate is committed to a 
conventional, non-literal interpretation of the 
Elizabethan sonnet-sequences in general. Of 
more force and of interest as prior to Lee is 
the discussion by Courthope (II, 226), who re- 
jects, on what seem to me solid grounds, the 
autobiographical view. To this no reference is 
made in any of these books. 

To continue the summary of Rhys’s errors. 
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On p. 220 he says that Vaughan chose “ a very 
bad model in Marino,” as though Marino were 
a poem. This may be a printer’s error. It is 
hard to put upon any poor devil of a printer 
the really atrocious misprint, occurring twice 
on p. 228, of “Sampson” for “Samson.” On 
p- 256 it should have been noted that Thom- 
son’s claim to the authorship of “ Rule, Britan- 
nia ” has been vindicated. To put Macpherson, 
whose Fingal was published in 1763, “at the 
end of the century” (p. 270) amounts to a 
gross anachronism, since “ Ossian ” is to be as- 
sociated with Walpole and other heralds of Ro- 
manticism. I do not understand why it seems 
to Rhys (p. 299) “almost an impiety ” to as- 
sociate with Landor Southey, whom Landor 
himself described as 


no less firm or ready than the guide 
Of Alighieri, trustier far than he. 


The date of Tennyson’s second independent 
volume is 1832, not 1833 (p. 326), despite the 
title-page. The difference of a year is here im- 
portant. I see no reason for Rhys’s approval 
(p. 328) of Coleridge’s statement that Tenny- 
son began “to write verses without very well 
understanding what metre is” (Table-Talk, 
April 24, 1853). Tennyson tried to account 
for this strange criticism (see the Memoir I, 
50, note). The truth is that Coleridge was 
simply wrong. I have been through both rare 
little volumes without finding a line that will 
not scan. In discussing Browning’s metrical 
defects Rhys advances the ingenious theory (p. 
336) that, on account of Browning’s “ extremely 
neat manuscript, he was misled by the sym- 
metry of the lines as written into believing they 
had organic symmetry.” Then, after a discus- 
sion of the Sonnets from the Portuguese, comes 
this sentence, “It is curious to remember, in 
view of Browning’s profound admiration for 
these sonnets, his undisguised con- 
tempt for the form in general as a vehicle of 
poetic ideas— 


‘Did Shakespeare write sonnets? 
The worse Shakespeare he.’ ” 


Such a garbled misquotation and misinterpre- 
tation is really disgraceful. 
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Of the printer’s many errors the following 
are the more serious. The lines at the bottom 
of p. 22 are badly punctuated. On p. 23, line 
10, Caedmon has no accent; two lines below it 
has. On p. 109, line 9 from bottom, is the bad 


_ error of “ Dowe” for “ Dowel,” and there is a 


superfluous capital in “ Dobest.” By putting 
“Chronicle” in italics on p. 112, line 4, the 
printer has made nonsense. On p. 127, last 
line but one of verse, for “but” read “by.” 
On p. 128, line 22, for “sometimes” read 
“sometime.” The loss of the word “the” in 
the last line of the quotation on p. 139 spoils 
the metre. The apostrophe in line 7 of p. 160 
destroys the sense. On p. 189, line 12, for 
“of” read “on.” On p. 211, line 15, for 
“findeth ” read “ find it.” Within four lines 
quoted from Paradise Lost on p. 226 there are 
two misprints, viz., “ which ” for “ while” and 
“when” for “where.” On p. 230, line 3 of 
first quotation, for “far-fetched” read prob- 
ably “ deep-fetched.” There are two errors in 
line 17 of p. 251. On p. 254, before line 5 of 
the song, add “ And he that will this health 
deny ”—a line that has been entirely omitted. 
As it stands the stanza is meaningless. On p. 
291, line 3 from bottom, we have “ Grasmere,” 
two lines below “ Grassmere.” On p. 299, line 
7, read, I suppose, “ poetry ” for “ poet.” On 
p. 303, end of second quotation, by misplacing 
the last words the metre has been ruined. On 
p- 320, line 3 from bottom, for “which in” 
read “in which.” These are the chief mis- 
prints (I have noted down not half) ; individ- 
ually of small moment; collectively an exhibi- 
tion of slovenly work. More serious, because 
more fundamental, is the illogical arrangement 
of much of the material, as when Piers the 
Plowman is discussed after the Scottish Chau- 
cerians. Passages are quoted sometimes in the 
old spelling, sometimes modernized. Titles are 
given in italics or quotation-marks or neither. 
This leads to some absurd confusion, as on p. 
150 where the title Astrophel is not in italics 
and the woman’s name, Stella, is; or on p. 326 
where part of a title is italicized and part is 
not. 

From such fault-finding, important though 
it be if a review is to be more than impression- 
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istic inanity, it is pleasant to turn to some 
notes on a few of the many topics suggested 
by the reading of these books. 

There is no space here for a discussion of 
the nature of lyric poetry. It may be said that 
in none of these books is a satisfactory conclu- 
sion arrived at. All three writers agree that 
the lyric originates in song, and they make 
some effort to trace this song-element down the 
ages and to find in its presence a criterion of 
lyric utterance. This accounts for Reed’s state- 
ment that “the genius of Wordsworth was not 
lyrical.” It is well to recall Coleridge’s remark 
that he would rather have written “ Nature’s 
Lady ” than twenty “ Christabels ” and “ Kubla 
Khans.” The insistence upon the singing qual- 
ity accounts also for Rhys’s low estimate of the 
sonnet as a lyric form. Here he is in direct 
opposition to Reed who thinks the sonnet is 
“the most important, as it is the most per- 
fect, of all modern lyric forms” (p. 119), and 
to Schelling who takes “ the flourishing of the 
sonnet as a criterion of the presence in our 
English literary history of the qualities that 
mark the soul of poetry” (p. 131). Rhys, on 
the contrary, thinks that “no sonnet can be as 
purely lyrical as a perfect song” (p. 163). 
There is much truth in this, for the sonnet has 
to struggle against exceptionally strait limi- 
tations of form, and the essential lyric spon- 
taneity is more difficult of attainment. The 
question rests ultimately upon the relative 
worth in lyric poetry of the folk and literary 
elements. In¢this connection it may be re- 
marked that both Reed (p. 169) and Rhys (p. 
301) quote with something like astonishment 
remarks by Stevens and Landor respectively 
indicating their slight opinion of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. The passages quoted explain one an- 
other, and when I add that Rogers (Table- 
Talk, p. 149) said that “Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind” was “alone worth them all,” 
and that Byron, who was saturated with the 
plays, never mentions the sonnets, it will be 
seen that this vagary of taste was quite general. 

No one would attempt to praise Pope as a 
lyric poet in the higher sense of the term; 
yet I wish that one at least of these critics had 
mentioned the lines “ Where’er you walk, cool 
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gales shall fan the glade,” which, removed 
from their insipid context and exquisitely set 
to music by Handel, are full of a delicate arti- 
ficial charm. And I think that something at 
least of the literary lyric can be found in the 
Eloisa and in the Unfortunate Lady. We are 
still too much a part of the Romantic Move- 
ment to appreciate fully the merits of such 
verse. The same prejudice appears in most 
judgments of Byron. Rhys and Schelling are 
certainly too low in their estimate of Byron’s 
lyric gift. Reed is more fair. It is worth re- 
calling that the late poet-laureate put “The 
Isles of Greece” with Spenser’s Epithalamium 
as the supreme English lyrics (The Bridling 
of Pegasus, pp. 14 and 18). 

Both Reed and Schelling praise Beddoes. 
There ought to be a revival of knowledge of 
this most interesting poet. He is much more 
than a “man of a single work” (Schelling, 
p- 191), for the fragments of Torismond and 
The Second Brother are full of beauty and his 
best lyric is not in Death’s Jest-book. Reed 
perhaps exaggerates the gloom of Beddoes’s 
temperament. The gloom of his poetry was an 
intentional literary effect. His delightful let- 
ters are almost always cheerful and enthusias- 
tic. When a man speaks of “leading terror 
by the nose” it is difficult to associate him 
with a thorough-going pessimist like “ B. V.” 
The exquisite technique of Beddoes’s lyrics is 
the subject of an interesting paper in F. 
Olivero’s recent Saggit di Letteratura Inglese 
(p. 223 f.). 

One detail about Shelley is worth mention- 
ing. Reed writes (p. 412), “A critic has re- 
marked that poets usually illustrate the spir- 
itual by the material but Shelley 
makes nature ghostly.” A very striking in- 
stance of this, not so far as I am aware re- 
corded, is afforded by a comparison of the 
opening lines of the Ode to the West Wind 
with the Inferno III, 112 f. Dante describes 
the spirits of the damned embarking upon 
Charon’s boat, 


Come d’autunno si levan le foglie 
L’una appresso dell’altra. 


The ghosts fall like autumn leaves; in Shel- 
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ley’s imagination it is the autumn leaves that 
are “driven like ghosts” from the unseen 
presence of the wind. 

Finally I note that towards Swinburne both 
Rhys and Schelling are more just than Reed, 
who overemphasizes the poet’s lack of human 
sympathy. To this too-oft repeated assertion 
The Pilgrims, which is the very gospel of 
“social service,” should be a complete reply. 

In sum, the value of Rhys’s book, despite 
occasional passages of sympathetic, if impres- 
sionistic, criticism, is slight; Schelling has made 
a good hand-book, a compendious satchel-guide 
to song; Reed’s is a work of both suggestive- 
ness and charm. In certain moods the student 
may well use his book; he will discard all such 
works when, approaching poetry in another 
mood, he hears through the magic casement the 
horns of elf-land blow. 


Samuet C. Cuew, Jr. 
The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


Das schwache Priteritum und seine Vorge- 

schichte von HERMANN CoLuitz. Gottingen: 

Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht (Baltimore: The 

Johns Hopkins Press), 1912. 8vo., xvi+ 

256 pp. (Hesperia. Schriften zvr germa- 
nischen Philologie. Nr. 1.) 


The current explanation of the so-called 
‘weak’ preterit is based on theories advanced 
nearly a century ago by two well-known schol- 
ars, Franz Bopp and Jacob Grimm. In their 
opinion the dental of the weak preterit is a 
remnant of the preterit of the verb to do. 
A form I said is supposed not only to mean 
‘I did say,’ but actually to contain in its d the 
preterit J did, so as to be the equivalent of 
say + did = Early Germanic *sag + dida. 

For half a century this view remained un- 
challenged. In 1868, however, Wilhelm Scherer 
attempted to substitute the theory of a close 
relationship of the weak preterit with the Greek 
passiv aorist in —@nv and the Latin imperfect in 
—bam. These various tenses, in his opinion, are 
based on a composition of verbal roots with the 
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simple (or ‘second’) aorist of the root dhé- 
(1. e., the Germanic verb do). Scherer’s explana- 
tion of the weak preterit was followed a few 
years later by another theory, much more revo- 
lutionary in character, in W. Begemann’s mono- 
graph: Das schwache Priteritum der Germa- 
nischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1873). According 
to Begemann the weak preterit is not a com- 
pound tense, embodying two verbal roots, but 
a simple tense, ending in a dental consonant. 
He observed, moreover, that the dental suffix 
of the weak preterit is identical in form with 
that of the Indo-European to-participle, and 
accordingly he ventured to explain the weak 
preterit as an offshoot of this participle. 
Whilst to his contemporaries Begemann’s 
theory seemed altogether improbable, subse- 
quent investigators (e. g., E. Windisch, H. 
Moller, and others) took a more favorable atti- 
tude toward his views, or at least toward some 
of his views. For, obviously, in trying to solve 
the problem of the weak preterit we have to 
distinguish between two different questions: 
(1) that of the nature of the dental of the 
weak preterit,—chiefly a question of historical 
phonetics (Lautgeschichte) ; (2) that of the 
origin of the weak preterit, or in other words, of 
its historical connection with the I.-Eur. tense- 
system. This is rather a morphological ques- 
tion, although phonetics enters into it in so far 
as the Auslautgesetze must b- carefully con- 
sidered. 


As regards both these questions, the issue is 
not entirely between Grimm, Scherer, and Bege- 
mann, because certain new theories and modi- 
fications of the former theories were advanced 
at a more recent date. The problem in any 
case is rather complicated, and both for this 
reason and on account of the fact that the 
views of modern investigators differ as much 
as those of earlier scholars, there seemed to be 
an urgent need for a review of the whole ques- 
tion and for an attempt to reconcile the con- 
flicting conceptions of this peculiar Germanic 
tense. 


The subject has been divided into six chap- 
ters. 
Chap. I serves as an introduction, reviewing 
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in chronological order the various theories as 
to the origin of the weak preterit and the nature 
of its dental. 

Chap. II contains a list of about 50 verbs 
in which the dental suffix of the weak preterit 
is connected with the verbal root without the 
aid of an intermediate vowel. This list in- 
cludes, in other words, (1) weak preterits found 
outside of the three ‘ weak’ or derivative con- 
jugations; e. g., the preterits of the so-called 
‘ preterit-present ’ verbs (like Goth. wait, pret. 
wissa or kann, pret. kunpa); and (2) irregu- 
lar preterits of weak verbs (like Goth. pagkjan, 
prt. pahta, or Westgerm. haban, prt. habda). 
Such forms are more important for the theory 
of the weak preterit than the regular preterits 
of the three weak conjugations, because here 
(in the irregular preterits) the dental of the 
preterit is found in various characteristic and 
ancient forms. 

In Chap. III (on the dental of the weak 
preterit) stress is laid on the fact that the 
dental of the weak preterit always agrees not 
only—as recognized by Begemann—with that 
of the I.-Eur. -to-participle but also with that 
of the I.-Eur. -ti-abstracts. Obviously then the 
dental of the weak preterit originated’ from 
I.-Eur. ¢. As to the difficulty apparently pre- 
sented by preterits like lagda ‘laid’, sagda 
‘said’, habda ‘had’, these forms were many 
years ago explained by Kluge, who compared 
the groups -gd- and -bd- with Skr. -gdh- re- 
sulting from gh+t (e. g., dagdha-=dagh+ta-) 
and bdh from bh+t (e. g., labdha ‘seized’ 
*labh+ta-). Kluge’s rule, however, must be 
supplemented by a second one, to the effect, 
that in ‘ Grassmann’s roots ’"—4. e., verbal stems 
beginning with and ending in an I.-Eur. aspi- 
rate (or in other words: in a Germanic media) 
—the aspiration is regularly lost before the 
suffixal t, e. g., A. S. boh-te= Engl. bought, 
from I.-Eur. bhugh- or A. 8S. gif-t = Engl. gift, 
from I.-Eur. ghebh-. 

There is only one weak preterit the dental of 
which cannot be derived from I.-Eur. ¢, viz., 
‘Westgermanic *deda= 0. S. deda, A. S. dyde, 
O. H. G. teta. This preterit, however, forms 
a class by itself in so far as the final syllable 
-da is not, strictly speaking, a grammatical ter- 
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mination, but contains the initial radical con- 
sonant (=I.-Eur. dh) with the ending -a, 
while the first d belongs to the reduplication- 
syllable. This form then is entirely to be 
separated from preterits like Goth. mwunda, 
nasida, ete. 

In Chap. IV the terminations of the weak 
pret. are taken up. They are divided into 
two groups, viz.: (1) Middle endings (identi- 
cal with the corresponding endings of the 
Gothic present passiv). This group consists of 
the 1 and 3 sing. ind.; (2) active endings 
(agreeing with the corresponding endings of 
the strong preterit). Here belong the 2 sing. 
ind., the plur. ind. and the optativ. 

Many years ago, in an article published in 
the Amer. Journal of Philology, vol. IX, p. 
42 ff., I first called attention to the identity 
of the endings of the 1 and 3 sing. ind. of the 
weak preterit with those of the corresponding 
passiv forms, and I identified—on the basis 
of this comparison—the 1 and 3 pers. sing. of 
the weak preterit with the corresponding forms 
of the I.-Eur. perfect middle. This sugges- 
tion was so much in contrast with the current 
views of the origin of the weak preterit that 
the majority of Germanic philologists hesitated 
to accept it, although several well-known schol- 
ars (¢. g., G. Korting, Encyklopadie u. Metho- 
dologie der engl. Philologie, Heilbronn, 1888, 
p. 20; K. F. Johansson, “ Zur Flexion des schw. 
Prat. im Gotischen,” K.Z. 30, p. 547 ff.; V. 
Henry, Grammaire comparée de l’Anglais et de 
V’Allemand, Paris, 1893, p. 327—A short com- 
parative grammar of English and German, 
London, 1894, p. 317) gave expression to their 
approval. I trust that the more detailed expo- 
sition of this theory in the present monograph 
may convince others that this explanation is 
merely the natural conclusion drawn from in- 
disputable facts, and meets with no serious 
objections. 

The case is different with those endings of 
the weak preterit that agree with the corres- 
ponding endings of the strong preterit. To be 
sure, I suggested (in my paper referred to 
above) that these endings might have taken the 
place of former middle endings, and K. F. 
Johansso. (in his article cited above) called 
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attention to certain peculiarities in the forma- 
tion of the weak preterit that appear to indi- 
cate a connection of the Gothic dual forms of 
the weak preterit with the dual forms of the 
Sanskrit perfect middle. Johansson’s argu- 
ments seemed convincing to me, and I have 


represented the matter in my monograph on 


the weak preterit in accordance with his views. 
This whole line of argument, however, rests on 
the presupposition that the weak preterit rep- 
resents only a single I.-Eur. tense, and it must 
be admitted that this assumption is by no 
means certain. If, e. g., the Latin perfect has 
resulted from a mixture of certain forms of 
the old perfect act. and perfect middle with 
others of the s-aorist act., and if the Celtic 
t-preterit is the result of a combination of the 
I.-Eur. 3 sing. pret. pass. with the 3 sing. of 
the simple aorist act.,’ there is no reason why 
the Germanic weak preterit should not be con- 
sidered as the outcome of both the I.-Eur. per- 
fect middle and, e. g., certain types of the 
I.-Eur. simple aorist. In my present opinion 
the latter theory is the more probable one. 
But I must be satisfied here with merely stating 
the fact that I have meanwhile changed my 
view as to this question. I expect soon to find 
time to discuss the problem again in a sep- 
arate article. 

Chap. V treats of the stem formation and 
the accent of the weak preterit. The stem 
agrees with that of the dual and plural forms 
of the strong preterit, as is seen most clearly 
in the tenses of the preterit-present verbs. In 
view of the fact that in Sanskrit the same rela- 
tion exists between the stems of the dual and 
plural of the perfect act. and the stem of the 
perfect middle, this state of affairs supports 
the probability of a connection of the weak pre- 
terit with the I.-Eur. perfect middle. 

So far as the original accent of the weak pre- 
terit can be traced by the application of Grimm’s 
and Verner’s laws, the accent was found some- 
times (¢. g., in kunpa) on the stem syllable, 
but more frequently (e. g., in munda, wilda) 


. on the ending. This again agrees with what 


1Cp. H. Pedersen, Vergl. Grammatik der keltischen 
Sprachen, Gittingen, 1913, II, 377 f. 
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we know of the accent of the I.-Eur. perfect 
middle. 

Chap. VI is an appendix, commenting on 
the Latin perfect and the Greek passiv aorist. 
The ending of the 1 pers. sing. ind. of the 
Latin perfect is now generally acknowledged 
to belong to the I.-Eur. perfect middle. Hence, 
if we are right in claiming for the weak preterit 
a connection with the 3 pers. sing. of the I.-Eur. 
perfect middle, we may expect to find a close 
similarity between the Latin and the Germanic 
tense. This expectatien is borne out by actual 
evidence in instances like Goth. iddja for 
*iia = Lat. i, Westgerm. de-d-a formed like 
Lat. de-d+, and others. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Latin perfect is a mix- 
ture, so far as the stem is concerned, of active 
and middle forms, and that the similarity with 
the weak preterit, therefore, is restricted to 
forms of the latter type. 

The Greek passiv aorist in -@nv undoubt- 
edly resembles the weak preterit in its general 
appearance and therefore claims our interest 
even if we do not assume (with Scherer and 
others) an historical connection between the 
two tenses. Unfortunately the origin of the 
passiv aorist in -@nv is as much a matter of 
dispute as that of the weak preterit. The 
theory more generally favored at present is 
that of Jacob Wackernagel (K.Z. 30, 302 ff.), 
who regards the aorist in -@nv as an offshoot 
of the aorist middle. While agreeing with 
Wackernagel as to the main issue, I have sug- 
gested two modifications in his theory in as- 
suming (1) that the aorist in -@nv is connected, 
not with both the s-aorist and the simple aorist 
middle, but only with the athematic form of 
the s-aorist; (2) that the dental of the On» 
aorist is not connected with the Sanskrit end- 
ing -thds of the 2 sing. ind. middle in second- 
ary tenses, but has developed from the initial 
dental of various endings of the aorist middle 
(e. g., the 2 and 3 pers. dual and the 2 pers. 
plur.). These differences in opinion involve 
a different attitude as to the question of rela- 
tionship between the passiv aorist and the weak 
preterit. While Wackernagel (like Scherer, 
though in a different manner) would connect 
these two tenses, there is in my opinion no 
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genetic connection but simply a similar histor- 
ical process, namely, that of the evolution of 
a tense characterized by dental endings. 

Pp. 233-240 contain a list of additions and 
corrections. While this list might be consid- 
erably extended, I shall confine myself here to 
a few additional corrections. 

Misprints or errors are, e. g., p. 56, note 1, 
formuonstun instead of farmuonstun; p. 75, 
]. 15 from below and p. 253, hyht f. instead of 
hyht m.; p. 95, 1. 1, 6-Flexion instead of 
é-Flexion; p. 124, 1. 13 from below, nakka- in- 
stead of nakhd-; p. 164, 1. 11 from below, 
Mittelniederlindischen instead of Mittelnieder- 
deutschen; p. 198, 1. 4 from below, *mazda 
instead of *mazdha; p. 215, 1. 19, Nex instead 
of Aex. Lines 15-13 from below on p. 181 
should read: “Zwar fehlt bei ga-kunp(i)-s 
leider im Altindischen und Griechischen ein 
genau entsprechendes Substantiv, denn griech. 
yvao lisst sich dem gotischen Worte nicht 
unmittelbar zur Seite stellen.”—An erroneous 
statement made on p. x, note 2, with regard to 
M. D. Learned’s dissertation The Pennsylvania 
German Dialect (Baltimore, 1888) has been 
corrected by Professor Learned in the German 
American Annals, 1912, p. 260 f. 

While I am not aware of any serious omis- 
sions as to the main theme of this monograph, 
I find that here and there additional references 
would have been in place with regard to cer- 
tain etymologies and other matters of detail; 
e. g., on p. 40, nr. 20, under Goth. ga-mdt 
(= Engl. I must) and ga-métjan (= Engl. to 
meet) I might have referred to Schade, Altdtsch. 
Worterbuch s. v. muozan and R. Meringer, J.F. 
18, p. 211 ff. (ep. also F. A. Wood, Mod. Phil- 
ology, XI, 319 ff.).—In quoting p. 237 ff. vari- 
ous articles concerned with ‘haplology’ I 
should have included, e. g., Prof. Jespersen’s 
important papers in the Nord. tidskrift for 
filol. og padag., Ny rekke vii (1886), 216 
(=Techmer’s Zeitschrift III, 195) and %b. 
IX (1890), 323. Cp. also the same author’s 
remarks on this phenomenon in his book Pro- 
gress in language (Lond., 1894), p. 343, and 
his Lehrbuch der Phonetik, iibs. v. Davidsen 
(Leipzig, 1904), p. 173. My intention, how- 
ever, was not to compile an exhaustive bib- 
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liography. No sedeuenes is therefore found to 
Prof. Brugmann’s discussion in his treatise 
Das Wesen der lautlichen Dissimilation (Leip- 
zig, 1909), p. 6 ff. (esp. p. 14 f.), and to many 
other valuable contributions toward the study 
of this interesting subject. 

It remains to be said that this study of the 
weak preterit forms the first number of a col- 
lection of monographs written by American 
scholars in the field of Germanic Philology, 
the latter term taken in its broadest sense, i. ¢., 
not confining ‘ philology ’ to linguistic subjects, 
but using the term rather in the meaning of 
the German Philologie. This publication is 
not restricted to investigations carried on at 
any single university, but counts on the liberal 
support of American philologists generally. 


HERMANN COLLITZz. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


RECENT FLAUBERT LITERATURE 


La Jeunesse de Flaubert, par E. Mayntat. 
Paris, Mercure de France, 1913. 346 pp. 


L’Esthétique de Gustave Flaubert, par E. L. 
FerrErRE. Paris, Conard, 1913. XII+ 
322 pp. 


La Jeunesse de Flaubert, a collection of es- 
says of varying length and interest, is not, as 
the title might suggest, primarily biographical ; 
it is rather a group of studies in which Mr. 
Maynial desires to point out how large a part 
Flaubert’s youthful surroundings and emotions 
played in his productions: in Madame Bovary, 
in St. Antoine, even in Bouvard et Pécuchet. 
He would doubtless allege this purpose in justi- 
fication of his title, but if it be remarked that 
by far the longest study is devoted to Flaubert’s 
journey in the East, made when he was twenty- 
eight, and that the last two sections—on the 
Dictionnaire des Idées Recues and Flaubert’s 
friendship with Maupassant—have only the 
most meager connection with his youth, it be- 
comes clear that the book is largely a collec- 
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tion of independent articles grouped under a 
somewhat arbitrary title. This impression is 
heightened by the presence of certain repeti- 
tions characteristic of such a collection (pp. 
79, 95, 331, 335). A few alterations and the 
omission of the last two chapters would have 


increased the unity of the work without lessen- 


ing its interest. 

In the first chapter, “ L’Autobiographie de 
Flaubert,” the author shows how Flaubert re- 
vealed himself in Mémoires d’un Fou, in No- 
vembre, in the first Education Sentimentale, 
and in his letters. He reconstructs from the 
testimony of a contemporary the life in the 
Collége de Rouen and points out how this re- 
acted on Flaubert, even as late as Madame 
Bovary; he makes clear that the Rouennais, 
despite his professed hatred for his native town 
and province, profited largely in his books by 
the urban and rustic scenes among which he 
grew up. 

The second article, “ Flaubert 4 Quinze Ans: 
Le Colibri,” is a study of the short-lived peri- 
odical in which appeared Flaubert’s first pub- 
lished productions. To those interested in the 
origins and development of Flaubert’s literary 
talents, this chapter is the most valuable of the 
book. Mr. Maynial’s study of Le Colibri resur- 
rects to a certain extent the literary situation 
at Rouen in the thirties. It makes clear that 
already romantics and realists were dividing 
the attention of the youthful writers of the 
Norman capital. Flaubert’s own published 
contributions are typical of this condition. One 
is a detailed analytic study of the clerk-type, a 
descendant of the classic portrait; the other is 
a fantastic tale, thoroughly romantic in its 
conception and execution. The former is par- 
ticularly significant in view of its author’s sub- 
sequent career, connecting him as it does di- 
rectly with Balzac and other less famous com- 
posers of physiologies. Despite its title, then, 
this part of the book is not primarily biographic 
but a chapter of literary history, pure and sim- 
ple, and as such has decided value and interest. 

Mr. Maynial’s discussion of the 1849 version 
of Saint Antoine in the next chapter brings out 
the connection and the differences between it 
and its two successors. Mr. Bertrand had al- 
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ready suggested the mystery play of the Rouen 
fair as the prime source of Flaubert’s drama; 
Mr. Maynial also maintains this view, but con- 
cedes its proper role to Breughel’s painting, 
usually held to be the source. He further makes 
judicious and helpful observations on the na- 
ture and style of the 1849 version in compari- 
son with those of 1856 and 1872, and concludes 
(p. 170) that the 1856 version is most nearly 
representative of the author. 

To Flaubert’s journey in the East with Du 
Camp (1849-1851) is devoted the longest chap- 
ter of the book. The material is drawn from 
the two volumes of Notes de Voyage now ac- 
cessible to the public, and from the traveler’s 
letters home. True to his title, Mr. Maynial 
connects this with Flaubert’s youth by recalling 
how the East had always drawn him, but of far 
more interest than this is the conception we get 
of the voyager’s emotions, and of the spiritual 
effect that his longed-for Orient had upon him: 
how exuberantly he rejoiced in Egypt, and how 
his spirit seemed less joyful amid the beauties 
and literary associations of Greece. This in- 
teresting chapter is, however, somewhat marred 
by the large place given to discrediting Du 
Camp’s account of the trip in Souvenirs Lit- 
téraires. This is not the first time that Du 
Camp has been convicted of infidelity toward 
his friend, and it may have been worth while 
to demonstrate this again at some length, in 
order to correct the false notion of Flaubert’s 
bearing and nature given by his companion’s 
apparently friendly narrative ; but a briefer and 
less detailed refutation would have served the 
purpose, and have left us free to enjoy the 
highly interesting presentation of Flaubert’s 
journey and its significance for his work. It 
may be added in passing that to procure this 
pleasure, unalloyed, the reader has but to sit 
down with Volumes I and II of the Correspon- 
dance and savor Flaubert’s admirable letters to 
Bouilhet, and to his mother. Here, as well as 
in Notes de Voyage, comes out the accuracy of 
observation that Mr. Maynial remarks on, 
coupled with a vigor, an exuberance of life and 
expression, a richness of color and a keenness 
of humorous appreciation that Flaubert never 
surpassed. 
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These are the most entertaining parts of a 
volume which will be welcomed as supplement- 
ing Mr. Descharmes’ more diffuse account of the 
same period? and will be of service because it 
deals in careful and sympathetic fashion with 
Flaubert’s early.essays in literature and their 
bearing upon what was to come. 


In a recent Paris doctoral dissertation, Mr. 
Ferrére offers a most extensive discussion of 
Flaubert’s style, of the nature and the back- 
ground of his literary creed, and of the char- 
acter and extent of his influence. He first con- 
siders Flaubert’s temperament with the philo- 
sophic tendencies to which this led and their 
manifestations in his writings; then the purely 
literary dogmas to which he held throughout his 
career, and the character cf his reading. These 
chapters represent a survey of the background ; 
in those that follow are treated Flaubert’s 
choice of subjects, his methods of composition 
by tableaus, his handling of words, figures, and 
sentences as vehicles of expression, and his 
success in evoking before the reader visions 
from an historical past. The inclusion of 
this last topic, it may be said parenthetically, 
is due to Mr. Ferrére’s desire to defend 
Salammbé and Hérodias from the attacks 
made against them by critics, from Sainte- 
Beuve to Faguet. As to the merits of the 
controversy, one is strongly inclined to imi- 
tate comfortably the landlord of the Rainbow: 
if Mr. Faguet maintains that the author sinned 
in making the Veil his central personage and 
in choosing an unfamiliar historical setting, we 
believe him; on the contrary, if Mr. Ferrére 
asserts that Carthage has the center of the 
stage and that the very strangeness of the terri- 
tory through which we travel helps produce the 
desired thrill of mystery, we believe him. 

When we ask what totally fresh contributions 
Mr. Ferrére’s book brings to Flaubert literature, 
the reply is not lengthy. The chapter on Flau- 
bert’s reading is new and interesting, and Mr. 
Ferrére had access to the manuscripts at Villa 


‘Flaubert . . . avant 1857. Paris, 1909. 
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Tanit,? which enabled him to study in the mak- 
ing certain pages of Madame Bovary, of Sa- 
lammbé and of Hérodias, and to conclude that 
throughout his great period Flaubert’s methods 
were unchanged, his corrections tending con- 
stantly to banish prolixity and vagueness and 
to heighten effect by a striving for vigor, bril- 
liancy, and sobriety of expression (p. 221). 
The chapter devoted to Flaubert’s favorite au- 
thors and his judgments upon them was needed. 
Of course the sources for such a chapter are 
found in the Correspondance, but Mr. Ferrére 
will remark on going through the letters in the 
Conard edition* that some of his statements 
need revision. For example, Ronsard is men- 
tioned with enthusiasm as early as 1842 (I, pp. 
119, 134, 135; contrast Ferrére, p. 101). Fur- 
thermore the amusing contrast drawn in one 
letter between him and Boileau indicates, when 
his later views are considered, how radically 
Flaubert changed his opinion about the critic 
of classicism. Again, this change of attitude 
occurred, the other way about, toward Musset 
and Lamartine, as toward Rousseau: it was only 
after Flaubert had reached intellectual majority 
that he found Musset’s ideals vicious and La- 
martine’s sentences feminine. Hence his crit- 
ical judgments are, in some sort, an index of 
the stages through which he passed. The most 
considerable omission here, however, is the fail- 
ure to point out how intimately Flaubert’s ad- 
miration for Homer and Shakespeare is bound 
up with his first utterances on impersonality in 
art (Corr. I, pp. 269, 446; above all Education 
Sentimentale of 1845, pp. 266 ff.). It is highly 
probable that his interpretation of the two great 
poets at this formative period is to be counted 
as one of the positive influences toward imper- 
sonality. Among the writers of antiquity that 
left their imprint on Flaubert, Suetonius, too, 


*One could wish that Mr. Ferrére had profited by 
his admission to the collection of Flaubertiana at 
Villa Tanit to tell us if anything is known about the 
books to which Flaubert had access, other than those 
he himself mentions; and which translations of 
Byron ar? Faust he used. 

*Thougn the book is dated 1913, there are numer- 
ous indications that Mr. Ferrére did not use this 
edition. 
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deserves mention. His picture of the imperial 
court made a lasting impression on the youth, 
as may be seen in many passages from youth- 
ful letters and other writings. 

Apart from these two portions of the book 
Mr. Ferrére has for the most part only restated 
what is already familiar, especially in the chap- 
ters on Flaubert’s temperament and philosoph- 
ical equipment. The familiar device of numer- 
ous quotations with running comment is freely 
used, and our resulting conception of Flaubert 
the man is about the same as after a perusal 
of, let us say, Mr. Descharmes’ work. It must 
be added that Mr. Ferrére makes a praiseworthy 
effort to correct the thesis, maintained espe- 
cially by Faguet, that Flaubert was incapable 
of entertaining any abstract proposition, and 
that if, in the body of this chapter, through 
excess of zeal, he endows Flaubert with too 
much philosophy, he makes the needed qualifi- 
cations in the final paragraph‘ (p. 46). 

It is, however, with chapter three, on the 
general principles of Flaubert’s literary doc- 
trine, that we reach more debatable ground. 
Here the ideas of the independence and imper- 
sonality of the artist are claimed to have orig- 
inated with Flaubert (p. 57). They are, how- 
ever, to be found in germ in prefaces of Balzac 
(to Peau de Chagrin, 1831), and of Hugo (to 
Littérature et Philosophie Mélées, 1834). 
Flaubert’s accomplishment is that he carried 
these suggestions to their logical results, and, 
as Mr. Ferrére justly observes (p. 67), he had 
done this, in theory at least, by 1846. But the 
most striking statement is: “ Nous ne croyons 
pas, pour notre part, que Flaubert ait jamais 
été un pur romantique, et nous développerons 
plus loin les raisons pour lesquelles nous ne 
pouvons admettre l’existence des deux hommes 
que l’on a cru découvrir . . . Nous pouvons 
done conclure que, si Flaubert a commencé par 
étre romantique, dés l’époque de Madame Bo- 
vary, il ne ’a plus été” (pp. 64-65). To be 
compared with this are the author’s own state- 
ments: “Son admiration pour Byron date 

*It is odd that Mr. Ferrére did not draw more 


largely for this chapter on the various versions of 
the Tentation. 
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naturellement de l’époque ot il était un pur 
romantique” (p. 111). “*‘ Et je maintiens que 
vous étes un fier romantique’ écrivait-il a 
Zola. Il aurait pu ajouter: ‘Hn cela vous me 
ressemblez un peu’” (p. 251). It is natural 
that a careful student of Flaubert should react 
against Faguet’s symmetrical romantic-realis- 
tic curve for the period after 1849, but he can- 
not read Flaubert, nor books on Flaubert— 
not even Mr. Ferrére’s—without feeling that 
Faguet’s last analysis is correct, even though put 
epigrammatically: “On peut dire de Flau- 
bert que Vimagination était sa muse et la 
réalité sa conscience.” Mr. Ferrére maintains 
that from 1851 on Flaubert never presents him- 
self in his books: that he is not in Madame 
Bovary, and that still more surely is he absent 


from the second Education Sentimentale, to 


take only the “realistic” ones, but can there 
be two opinions as to the exactness of that 
statement? 

When he comes to examine Flaubert’s choice 
of subjects (Chap. V), Mr. Ferrére contends 
that he was not influenced by actuality, but 
solely by his pessimistic philosophy and by his 
hunger for beauty (p. 107). The study of his 
method of composition (Chap. VI) contains 
the interesting rough drafts and _ tentative 
sketches already referred to, with some intelli- 
gent observations on Flaubert’s use of natural 
scenery in relation to his characters, and a 
defense of the scenes in Salammbé objected to 
by Sainte-Beuve. It is in this chapter and the 
next on “ Expression” that Mr. Ferrére had 
the best opportunity, from a purely analytic 
standpoint, to justify his book by presenting 
fresh view-points, based on more extensive or 
more searching critical analysis than has 
hitherto been made. His analysis of Flau- 
bert’s sentence structure, of his rhythmical ef- 
fects, have real interest; he demonstrates that 
it is necessary to enlarge Faguet’s characteri- 
zation of the images in all the novels, and that 
Flaubert shows everywhere a rich poetic vein; 
but it is not easy for the reader to determine 
just what really novel elements this inquiry adds 
to Flaubert criticism. The same complaint may 
be registered against the discussion of Flau- 
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bert’s influence on his successors. The nature 
of this influence is pointed out in the adoption 
by Zola, Maupassant, Daudet and the Gon- 
courts of certain cardinal tenets of the Flauber- 
tian creed, of his technique in description, in 
character development, in sobriety of style. The 
parallels given are striking and the subjcet 
would bear an amount of further investigation 
“uite out of place in such a book as the one 
yefore us. Mr. Ferrére’s conclusion is that all 
these followers of Flaubert lacked the philo- 
sophic basis of their master. The question 
arises whether we should know that Flaubert 
himself had this philosophic basis if we did not 
have the self-revelation of his letters. 

The secondary theme of the book, as has been 
mentioned, is the justification of Salammbé 
and Hérodias with regard to the charges 
originated by Sainte-Beuve in 1862 (against 
Hérodias by implication only, as it was not 
written until 1876-1877). To this end two 
appendices are added as evidences of the gen- 
uine historical and evocative value of these 
works, with a bibliography for Salammbé. 
The subject, which would require years of re- 
search, is too large to be handled in appendices. 
Mr. Ferrére compares Flaubert’s narrative with 
that of Polybius, but he fails to note the diver- 
gences in chronology,* nor does he remark how, 
everywhere, Flaubert selects and combines the 
highly ‘colored, the picture-making items from 
which to construct his mosaic. There is no 
doubt that he did succeed in evoking a past, but 
the past must have had lights low as well as 
high. One sees only the high lights when look- 
ing backward at the past evoked by Flaubert. 

The bibliography, too, needs revision and 
additions. In fact, while these appendices do 
give the curious reader the impression aimed 
at by Mr. Ferrére that Salammbé is not a poorly 
fused medley, something more than that would 
be needed to justify this apparatus. 

Flaubertists already familiar with the best 
that has been done on the subject, down through 
Mr. Descharmes’ dissertation and the Conard 
edition of the works, will not glean largely in 
Mr. Ferrére’s book, except in the chapters on 


*Cf. P. B. Fay, “ Salammbé and Polybius,” Elliott 
Monographs, 2, Baltimore, 1914, pp. 11-35. 
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Flaubert’s reading and stylistic processes. 
Aside from these portions it is an agreeable 
and intelligent discussion of all the well-known 
themes, in a pleasing style. The author pro- 
tests with justice against certain notions that 
have been advanced so often that they have at- 
tained the dignity of orthodoxy, but one may 
fairly doubt if these protests, incased in a 
doctoral dissertation, will reach the particular 
class of readers who stand in need of such a 
corrective. 


A. COLEMAN. 
The University of Chicago. 


RICHARD WAGNER’S STEPFATHER 


Orro Bournor. Die Stellung Ludwig Geyers 
in der deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Ro- 
stock Dissertation. Borna-Leipzig, 1912. 
8vo., 88 pp. | 


Orto Bournor. Ludwig Heinr. Chr. Geyer, 
der Stiefvater Richard Wagners. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Wagner-Biographie. Leipzig, 1913. 
8vo., 72 pp. 


Among the influences most potent in mold- 
ing the character of the future tone-dramatist 
Wagner was that of his home environment dur- 
ing his early youth, and in this home environ- 
ment especially the influence of his stepfather, 
Ludwig Geyer. Wagner never knew his own 
father, who died when the boy Richard was ex- 
actly six months old. From babyhood on un- 
til his eighth year, the year of Geyer’s death, 
he was accustomed to look upon Geyer as his 
real father, and even in later years his affec- 
tion for his stepfather was that of a real son. 
In 1858 it was Geyer’s picture that Wagner 
carried with him on his flight to Venice. In 
1873, Frau Cosima could think of no more 
agreeable birthday surprise for her husband 
than the performance of Geyer’s “ Bethle- 
hemitischer Kindermord.” 

We may expect, then, to find Geyer exerting 
a father’s influence on the boy Richard. This 
influence is not to be sought in any individual 
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traits of character or individual passages in 
Wagner’s works, but rather in the general 
effect which Geyer’s personality, his profession, 
and his home life had upon his son. In spite 
of all this influence, direct and indirect, due 
to the close relationship between stepfather and 
stepson, but little attention has been given in 
the past to a discussion of Geyer’s character 
and activity. Discussion enough, to be sure, 
was called forth by Nietzsche’s sensational note 
in “ Der Fall Wagner,” * where he says: 

“War Wagner iiberhaupt ein Deutscher? 
Man hat einige Griinde so zu fragen. Es ist 
schwer in ihm irgend einen deutschen Zug 
ausfindig zu machen. Er hat, als der grosse 
Lerner, der er war, viel Deutsches nachmachen 
gelernt—das ist alles. Sein Vater war 
ein Schauspieler Namens Geyer. Ein Geyer ist 
beinahe schon ein Adler. c 

According to Nietzsche, then, Wagner was 
Geyer’s son, and, as this Geyer was doubtless 
a Jew, Wagner can not even be considered a 
German. This startling theory, which was— 
and is—shared by countless enemies of Wag- 
ner, may now be considered as finally discred- 
ited.? Although Wagner himself suspected at 
times that Geyer was his own father, his re- 
semblance to Friedrich Wagner and to his 
eldest brother Albert was too striking for a 
possibility of Geyer’s fatherhood, biologically 
considered, to exist. But even if he had been 
Geyer’s son, his ancestry would have been no 
less genuinely German. The careful investi- 
gations of Glasenapp, Avenarius, Kekule von 
Stradonitz, and especially Bournot, prove con- 
elnsively that Geyer’s antecedents were as thor- 
oughly German as those of Friedrich Wagner. 

Bournot’s dissertation aims less to fill a gap 
in the biography of Wagner than to make a 
place for Geyer in the history of German litera- 
ture, especially the period of the Outgoing Ro- 
mantic School. According to Bournot, Geyer 
deserves a modest place among the German 
poets of the early nineteenth century on ac- 


1 Nietzsche, Werke, VIII, 39. 

* Compare the convincing article by O. G. Sonneck, 
“ Was Richard Wagner a Jew?” in the “ Papers and 
Proceedings of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation at Its Thirty-Third Annual Meeting” (1911), 
p. 250. 
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count of his efforts to combat the “ Schicksals- 
tragédie” and to raise the standard of the 
insipid comedy of his day. Bournot considers 
him in a sense a precursor of Platen with his 
“ Verhingnisvolle Gabel.” 

Geyer’s “ Neue Delila,” written about 1815, 
is one of the first parodies of the “ Schicksals- 
tragédie,” in which all its absurdities and ex- 
travagances are ridiculed in the most exuberant 
fashion. Thus the heroine Lalage says of the 
shears, the “ Schicksalsinstrument ” : 


Und hier am Boden liegt das Schicksal gross und 
breit, 

Geschicksalt will jetzt sein, man nimmt’s, ‘7o man 
es findet. 


In the uncouth hero Rottenbrecher, we have, 
at the same time, a parody of Fouqué’s “ Held 
des Nordens.” In fact, the value of Geyer’s 
“Neue Delila” lies entirely in its literary 
references. 

Of Geyer’s dramatic works, the “ Bethle- 
hemitischer Kindermord ” * alone can be classed 
as literature in the commonly accepted sense. 
This comedy, written but a few months before 
Geyer’s death, contains cleverly worked out 
situations and shows considerable dramatic and 
poetic talent. 

On the whole, however, Bournot’s rehabili- 
tation of Geyer is not convincing and will 
hardly win a prominent place for him among 
even the minor poets of the nineteenth century. 

The second study is more interesting and 
valuable, as it gives a full account of Geyer’s 
ancestry back to Benjamin Geyer, ca. 1700, and 
then discusses his personality as actor, painter 
and poet. An unusually attractive and gifted 
man is presented to us here, a character devel- 
oped by early struggle, a man of great talent 
in various fields; at the same time one of those 
unfortunate artists whose talent just failed of 
being genius. His home was a center of art, 
music and literature, and the years which the 
young Richard spent there were naturally of 
great importance in molding his character. 

In Geyer’s occasional poems we have much 
interesting biographical material for Wagner’s 
early childhood. Birthday poems in honor of 
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Wagner’s mother such as the “ Frauenlob,” 
written for Frau Johanna’s thirty-seventh 
birthday, Sept. 20, 1815; and “Die Uberra- 
schung,” dedicated to her in the following year, 
give a charming and, doubtless, true picture of 
life in the Geyer household, and portray the 
characters of the various children. All the 
Wagner children were strongly influenced by 
Geyer’s noble personality, and we see again 
and again in Richard Wagner the same striving 
for a higher German art, the hostility toward 
foreign influences and the glowing patriotism 
which characterized his stepfather. 

Bournot’s second monograph is based on a 
careful investigation of original sources such 
as church records, letters and contemporary 
reviews. Herein it differs materially from 
earlier publications, most of which, as Bournot 
remarks, followed uncritically Béttiger’s Ne- 
crology in the “Dresdner Abendzeitung” of 
October 29 and 30, 1821. 

Both monographs are of worth primarily as 
contributions to the biography of Wagner. In 
their treatment of Geyer they smack too much 
of the doctoral dissertation with its exaggerated 
estimate of the importance of the subject dis- 
cussed, and resurrect much that might well 
remain forgotten. 


R. Pore. 
Cornell University. 


THE RELATIONS OF LATIN AND ENGLISH AS 
Living LANGUAGES IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE Age or Mitton. By Wetpon T. 
Myers. Dayton, Va.: Ruebush-Elkins Co., 
1913. 8vo., 163 pp. 


The field under survey in this doctoral dis- 
sertation is divided by the author into three 
sections, as follows: I, Latin in the Schools 
and Universities ; II, Latin as an International 
Language; III, Latin as a Substitute for Eng- 
lish. Each section is further subdivided, as 
follows: I, 1. Latin in the Schools; 2. Latin 
in the University Curricula and University 
Administration; 3. Extra-curriculum Uses of 
Latin: II, 1. Latin in Official Correspond- 
ence; 2. Latin in Private Correspondence; 3. 
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Publications in Latin: III, 1. Epistolary 
Latin; 2. Latin Prose; 3. Latin Poetry; 4. 
Diffusion of Latin. 

The scope of the essay will be perceived from 
this analysis. It would seem that none of the 
possible uses of Latin had been overlooked. 
But does this imply a consideration of “the 
relations ” mentioned in the title? Not neces- 
sarily. And indeed those relations are all but 
lost sight of. The title had therefore been 
more properly, The Uses of Latin, etc. The 
author’s own statement of his theme (p. 10) 
indicates as much: “ Latin, then, as a living 
and literary tongue alongside of English dur- 
ing the supreme classical age of Milton is the 
subject of this treatise.” On this subject it is 
a creditable and highly useful piece of work, 
thorough-going, orderly, illuminating. It pre- 
sents both for the student of post-classic Latin 
and for the student of English literature, and, 
we may add, for the student of the history of 
education, an instructive body of fact amply 
supported by quotations. It suggests further 
valuable work. A paragraph of the Conclu- 
sion which speaks of the detriment to English 
prose from the large uses of Latin—summary 
statements which the writer made no attempt 
in his treatise to establish—expressly calls for 
a monograph on the evidences of Latin influ- 
ence on English prose in Milton’s time. This 
work, for which Mr. Myers has laid a good 
foundation, would be well worth doing. 

The usefulness of the present monograph is 
impaired by the want of an index of names 
and quotations. The bibliography is too scant. 
The style, which in general is straight-forward 
and correct, suffers a few lapses and the proof 
was badly read. Page 90, read, “ His exposi- 
tion of Jewish laws was,” etc., not were; page 
138, omit “ Latin ” before “ verses” and place 
it before “ elegiacs ” ; page 157, translate Sol oc- 
cubuit et nox nulla secuta est, ‘the sun sank 
and no night followed,’ or, ‘the sun went to 
rest while it was still day’; page 164, Latin 
is spoken of as “lending idiom and style to 
grammar and sentence,” which thing can 


hardly be. 
Rospert T. KERLIN. 


Virginia Military Institute. 
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Le Roman Idyllique au Moyen Age par 
MyrrHa Lot-Boropine. Paris: Auguste 
Picard, 1913. 8vo., 271 pp. 


In this study of five medieval French poems 
(Floire et Blancheflor, Aucassin et Nicolete, 
Galeran de Bretagne, L’Escoufle and Guillaume 
de Palerne) the aim is to single out, from the 
general group of the romans d’aventure, those 
romances whose theme bears a certain resem- 
blance to the Greek post-classic sea narratives. 
As such, these poems are included here under 
the rubric of romans idylliques, with the pur- 
pose of marking the stages of development 
and decline of this genre in medieval French 
poetry. The plan of the work is similar in 
some respects to the one adopted by Langlois 
in his Société frangaise au XIII¢ siécle, which 
contains a study, although along more general 
lines, of two of the poems (Galeran and 
L’Escoufle) treated in the present volume. 

The author gives an analysis of each poem 
in the form of a prose rendering with illustra- 
tive excerpts in Old-French. These outlines 
are written in a fine literary vein, especially 
that of Floire et Blancheflor, which embraces 
the parallel of the aristocratic and bourgeois 
versions in one narrative. As a pendant to 
each synopsis, there is an investigation into the 
sources. For the discussion of these, recourse 
is had to the technical authorities. It may be 
said with justice both to the writer of this 
work as well as to the public lettré for whom 
it is intended, that a book of the sort could 
dispense with the abstruse problems of origins 
as extraneous to the main theme. The source 
data offer little if anything in support of the 
argument, which deals with the evolution of 
the idyllic romance in medieval France. The 
third part of the study of each poem is a crit- 
ical résumé of the points involved. The book 
concludes with a general summary. The dates 
of composition of these poems range through 
a period of nearly five decades, during an epoch 
signalized by such names as Philippe Auguste 
and Innocent III. In this fime, the Third 
and Fourth Crusades were the means whereby 
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France and Flanders came into possession of 
romantic traditions from the Orient. 

Of the five romances in question, there are 
but two which reveal traces of oriental source. 
It is only in the case of these two poems 
(Floire et Blancheflor and Aucassin et Nico- 
lete) that an exotic setting is given to the plot, 
and, in this important respect, they conform 
to the traditional sea-romances. The action of 
the other three poems, in each instance, occurs 
upon the land and in native surroundings. The 
sea has no part in them. They are in reality 
romans d’aventure sharing in common with the 
romance of oriental tradition only a similar 
outline of plot. Upon the evidence afforded 
by these five poems, the book aims to prove the 
existence of a literary genre, the roman idyl- 
lique, developed and consciously modified by 
the medieval French poets. The task is beset 
with difficulties, largely due to the lack of data. 
There is no way to account for the advent on 
French soil, at the very outset of the period 
indicated in this book, of the one perfect sea- 
romance in medieval poetry (Aucassin et 
Nicolete), nor can any adequate statement be 
set down of the causes which led up to the 
composition of the poem. 

The third chapter of the volume deals with 
Galeran de Bretagne. The theme, although 
analogous to that of the oriental sources, repre- 
sents a different tradition. There is no trace 
of any exotic element in the story and an 
interval of probably a generation exists be- 
tween it and Aucassin et Nicolete. It is likely 
that a number of poems of this class were 
indited during the intermediary years but they 
are not extant. The gap which separates the 
two poems in question is a wide one, so much 
so that the author has discovered in Galeran 
de Bretagne the first symptoms of decline in 
the roman idyllique due to the influence of 
court poetry and the martial spirit of chivalry. 
If the po. “enaut was conscious that his work 
lay within e limits of the idyl of romance 
tradition, he is to blame for adding to his 
theme certain elements from the matter of 
Rome and Britain that are not germane to the 
early character of this genre. It may be he 
was not aware of writing more or less than a 
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simple roman d’aventure and that his poem 
does not really belong to the original group. 

In the fourth chapter L’Escoufle is dealt with 
and, in Chapter V, Guillaume de Palerne. 
These romances are shown to yield further 
proof of the tendencies betrayed in Galeran de 
Bretagne. A new modification arises, common 
to both poems, in that the mésalliance motif 
ascribes a lineage to the hero inferior ¢o that 
of the heroine. This process of inversion 
brings with it the closing phase of the medieval 
roman tdyllique. 

Such, in brief, is the trend of this work. 
Its argument, like that in the author’s first 
work on the poetry of Crestien de Troyes, errs 
through its ingenuity. The book has a style 
of singular charm. If only the entire number 
of the romans d’aventure could be done into 
modern French with the same literary finish, 
they would find their place beside the kindred 
Mare au Diable and Colette Baudoche. Their 
value, as Taine says in his critique of Renaud 
de Montauban, consists in setting before our 

eyes les sentiments éteints, not to be discovered 
in any other medieval documents.* 


F. L. CritcHiow. 
Princeton University. 


Le Théatre anglais 4 Paris sous la restauration, 
par J.-L. BorcerHorr. Paris, Hachette, 
1913. xi+245 pp. 


Mr. Borgerhoff has given us the first accurate 
and extended account of the visits of the Eng- 
lish players to Paris between 1820 and 1830. 
In treating these events so important to roman- 
tic drama in France his purpose has been three- 
fold: first, to record all the efforts to introduce 
Shakespeare to the Parisian public during the 
third decade of the nineteenth century; sec- 
ond, to show the influence of a first-hand knowl- 


There are a few defective bibliographical refer- 
ences in the footnotes. In the case of Aucassin et 
Nicolete, it is preferable to cite the contemporary 
edition, viz., the eighth instead of the fifth; also the 
third edition of the Michaut version. 
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edge of the English dramatist upon writers, 
actors, and the public in general; third, to em- 
phasize the fact that the author of Hamlet and 
Othello was considered rather as an example 
of dramatic freedom than as a model. 

The failure of the first English perform- 
ances, those of 1823, was, as M. Albert has al- 
ready said, “le triomphe des imbéciles et des 
voyous.” Mr. Borgerhoff offers us a very good 
explanation for the chauvinism of the audi- 
ence and for the well-known cry, “a bas 
Shakespeare! c’est un lieutenant de Welling- 
ton.” The management had unfortunately in- 
vited disturbance by printing on the posters the 
following announcement: “By his Britannic 
Majesty’s most humble servants will be per- 
formed the tragedy of Othello in 5 acts by the 
most celebrated Shakespeare.” Just at that 
time “his Britannic Majesty ” was too closely 
associated with Waterloo and Hudson Lowe to 
allow “the most celebrated Shakespeare” a 
fair hearing. 

As to the performances of 1827-8 and a 
few of the summer of 1829 Mr. Borgerhoff has 
collected a great deal of valuable information 
concerning the troupe and its repertory. A 
useful list of the plays and the dates upon which 
they were given enables us to study the tastes 
of the audiences; for example, the majority of 
the plays given were not Shakespearean, and 
of the seven Shakespearean plays, Hamlet, 
Othello, and the Merchant of Venice were given 
seven times each, Romeo and Juliet four, while 
Macbeth, Richard III, and King Lear were 
played only three times each. The press of the 
period devoted considerable space to the Eng- 
lish actors and the English drama in general, 
and Mr. Borgerhoff has selected representative 
passages from the Globe, the Journal des Dé- 
bats, the Gazette de France, and other news- 
papers of the day in order to show the part 
which the English actors played in the struggle 
for romantic drama. 

The author has laid much stress upon the 
influence exerted by the English school of act- 
ing, implying that Kean, Macready, Kemble, 
and Miss Smithson gave Paris its first op- 
portunity of seeing histrionic realism. As a 
matter of fact Talma and Mlle. Mars knew 
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perfectly well that part of the success of 
the melodrama was due to realistic acting. 
Frédéric Lemaitre had “ out-Heroded Herod ” 
long before Macready came to Paris, and it 
was because of her training at the popular 
theaters that Marie Dorval was able to make 
the last act of Chatterton one of the most 
realistic of romantic drama. The English ac- 
tors lent prestige to realistic acting, just as 
Shakespeare had to freedom in the drama, and 
allowed Ligier and Mlle. Mars to throw off 
some of their conventions without exposing 
themselves to the criticism that they were imi- 
tating the actors of the melodrama. 

Although Mr. Borgerhoff has performed his 
task well and has presented many interesting 
details regarding these visits of the English 
actors, yet in his searching of old newspaper 
files he has not found as much as Edmond Biré 
or M. Des Granges. There are no new facts of 
any importance or any novel point of view. 
The student of the English influence upon ro- 
mantic drama in France, however, will always 
find the present volume a valuable book of 
reference. 


JAMES F. Mason. 


Cornell University. 


Representative French Lyrics of the Nineteenth 
Century, edited by G. N. HENNING. Boston, 
Ginn, 1913. xvii + 406 pp. 


This is an excellent anthology. It shows dis- 
crimination in selections, carefulness of edit- 
ing, capability in the matter of critical notices. 
Furthermore, its great and distinctive merit 
is that each poet is represented to the extent 
of about twenty selections, or an average of 
thirty-five pages. One is enabled to stay with 
Hugo or with Heredia long enough to have an 
idea of what he stands for, instead of sipping 
incidental honey from a hundred flowers whose 
proper names are soon forgotten. 

Thus, in an aggregate of eight thousand 
lines, the chief poets of the nineteenth century 
are adequately set forth. They are: Lamar- 
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tine, Vigny, Hugo, Musset, Gautier, Leconte 
de Lisle, Baudelaire, Sully Prudhomme, He- 
redia and Verlaine. No exception can reason- 
ably be taken to the inclusion of any of these 
names; though one may wish that the list 
could have numbered twelve, to include also 
Coppée and Théodore de Banville. Perhaps in 
his next edition Professor Henning might sub- 
join to his indications of “ Additional Poems 
Recommended for Reading ” certain titles from 
the last two mentioned. This feature, by the 
way, of an appendix suggesting further poems, 
will be helpful to the advanced student, as well 
as to the general reader, to whose taste this 
volume should surely appeal. 

Few representative poems, of signal impor- 
tance, seem to have been omitted from the 
double roster. Can the same be said of the 
first list alone, of what is actually printed? 


_ I think, on the whole, it can, and Mr. Henning 


is to be complimented on success in the most 


delicate and bewildering part of his task, that 


which required most penetration, taste and pro- 
portionment. To express any recommendation 
that he must have foreseen, weighed and re- 
jected is perhaps unnecessary. At the same 
time, since every editor of an anthology ex- 
poses himself to a bombardment concerning 
omitted “ favorites,’ I had as well mention 
mine—with the proviso that I shall try to make 
out a case for their representative character. 

From Vigny, it seems that the part of 
L’Esprit Pur which shows his proud devotion 
to intellectuality might well have been given; 
it is true that Professor Henning has granted 
us portions of La Bouteille a la Mer; but he 
would allow, I think, to the first poem a keener 
“note,” a more personal fervor in the cause 
proclaimed in its title. The wide and happy 
choice from Hugo leaves still a little doubt as 
to whether his range as a technical virtuoso 
is sufficiently exemplified. Nothing given 
would show this power so well as the omitted 
Guitare (“ Gastibelza, 4 la carabine 
or Les Djinns. Were these too hackneyed (cf. 
the editor’s wise word on this, p. v), or does 
Mr. Henning consider that mere technical dex- 
terity needs no emphasis? 

A clearer case is the omission of anything 
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that would illustrate Musset’s true light song- 
quality. Why not the Chanson de Barberine, 
Adieu, Suzon, or even “ Ninon, Ninon, que 
fais-tu de la vie?” (The piece called Chanson 
and Rappelle-Toi—both given—have not this 
light lilt.) Finally, I am certain that Sully 
Prudhomme should be represented by one of 
his sadder, more personal love-poems, such as 
Soupir or Inquiétude. As to all the others, 
and especially Lamartine, Baudelaire and He- 
redia, Mr. Henning’s choice seems nearly per- 
fect. The hand that has picked with such 
sureness two hundred gems may certainly be 
allowed a little wavering. 

The notes are appropriately less grammatical 
than literary and historical. They give con- 
cisely the necessary explanations. In the main 
body of the work, each poet is preceded by a 
notice of a few pages, summarizing his charac- 
teristics and achievements. The excellence of 
the foreshortening here deserves illustration. 
The influences on Lamartine, for instance (Os- 
sian, Byron, Chateaubriand, etc.), are carefully 
and compactly detailed. His images are thus 
analyzed: “Light, fluid, elusive, suggestive, 
emotional rather than visual, interweaving the 
aspirations of the heart with the phenomena 
of nature, they in a measure anticipate modern 
Symbolism” (p. 6). Vigny’s chief qualities 
are stated as “ sincerity, sensibility, reserve, in- 
telligence ” (p. 44). The timely point is made 
that his pessimism, “ far from being supine or 
misanthropic, counsels energy and pity” (p. 
46). The procédés of Hugo’s imagination are 
convincingly rendered (p. 87). It is true and 
worth saying that Musset “lacked haleine” 
and, in effect, that Maia was the goddess of 
Leconte de Lisle (pp. 153 and 220). Heredia 
“shows in his work an hereditary combination 
of brilliance and order” (p. 304). The con- 
cluding sentences of each notice are particu- 
larly pointed and worthy of study. 

On the other hand, Mr. Henning’s state- 
ments seem occasionally a little too sweeping 
and absolute. An illustration with regard to 
his own work is that “all excisions have been 
indicated ” (sc. “in these selections,” p. vi). 
That is not quite exact. Several cases have been 
noted where the indication is either non-existent 
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or so slight as to escape attention. A capital 
instance is Vigny’s La Bouteille @ la Mer, 
where half the poem has been omitted, in half- 
a-dozen different segments; the unity of the 
piece is also somewhat impaired here (which 
is not generally the case) and yet there is no 
mention of excisions. 

In the matter of critical judgments, the fol- 
lowing may be viewed as too dogmatic.—That 
the Pléiade “were only half successful in 
their attempt to found a school of poetry based 
on the study and the assimilation of the art 
of antiquity” (p. 1). That, with regard to 
Chénier, “almost none of his verse was pub- 
lished until 1819”? (p. 2). That Hugo was 
prone (habitually, is the implication) to “ de- 
picting man’s past in the gloomiest colors” 
(p. 85). (Granted, with reservations, for the 
Légende des Siécles.) That he never entirely 
suppressed the “traditional median cesura” 
(p. 86). (A moot point; but to allow a cesura 
where the stress would fall on a quite insignifi- 
cant connective—see Thieme for examples ?— 
seems a French convention of little reality, if 
cne holds that mere tonic stress does not make 
a cesura.) Also, though it tends desirably to 
emphasize Hugo’s poetry, is it not too em- 
phatic to declare that “few of his plays are 
ever given on the stage now, most of his ro- 
raances are forgotten” (p. 87)? 

I am not yet convinced (pace Estéve) that 
Vigny was indebted to Byron “ for the idea of 
using poetry as the vehicle of philosophical 
thought” (p. 45). To the sources of his sad- 
ness should be added * the failure of the aris- 
tocratic ideal (ibid.). With regard to Gautier, 
whose skill in the “transposition of arts” Mr. 
Henning so wisely stresses, is it not a little too 
detrimental to say that he did not “ possess 
any real creative imagination” (pp. 156-7)? 
“ Symbolism produced no real genius ” (p. 328) 
seems very absolute, as well as: “To-day, in 
France as in the world in general, there are 


1See Lanson, Manuel Bibliographique, XVIITe 
siécle. 

2 Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott, I, 210. 

*Cf. Baldensperger, Alfred de Vigny, Paris, Ha- 
chette, 1913. (“Les deux Tristesses de Vigny,” 


pp. 1-24.) 
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no great living lyric poets” (p. 346). In 
fact, to many minds, Mr. Henning will seem a 
little severe in his treatment of Baudelaire, 
Verlaine and the ultra-moderns. 

Two smaller points and I have done with 
objections. A reference to Alceste in the notes 
declares that “he was brutally frank and 
grouty * rather than misanthropic” (p. 370). 
The very short réswmé on versification con- 
tains the statement that “ without rhyme there 
can be no French verse, for it could not be dis- 
tinguished from prose” (p. 403). Perhaps it 
were well to suspend judgment here. 

This outline of versification is extremely 
compact and thereby difficult. There are one 
or two errors of detail, yet most of the stuff 
is there for those who will take the trouble to 
dig for it. The same may be said of the vol- 
ume as a whole; it is rewarding to the inter- 
ested and industrious. Its dominant note is 
sincerity, just the note which the editor 
stresses in his chosen poets, for lack of 
which he apparently rules out Coppée and De 
Banville. 

This anthology should help the cause. I 
know of nothing better for its period. If Mr. 
Henning were to continue his labors with a 
companion volume of poets preceding the nine- 
teenth century, we should indeed have a splen- 
did basis for appreciation of what is still to our 
schools a twilight and debatable land. 


E. Preston DarGan. 
The University of Chicago. 


Lorrier, Die Handschriften des Klosters 
Weingarten. (XLI. Beiheft zum Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen.) Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1912. 8vo., viii +185 pp. 


The celebrated Benedictine abbey of Wein- 
garten in Germany once contained such manu- 
script treasures as the oldest of the three world- 
renowned Minnesinger manuscripts, but fate 
has scattered its books to the four corners of 


‘The word is found in the New International, 
but —. 
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the earth. ‘The work here reviewed is an at- 
tempt to trace the history of this valuable col- 
lection, and ti) determine as far as may be the 
present locatién of the manuscripts. 

The most ancient group of these came orig- 
inally from the Cathedral library of Constance, 
whence they were transferred by purchase in 
the year 1630. But the Weingarten library 
itself had already then enjoyed a long and 
illustrious caree’, having been founded in 1053 
by the transfei¢nce of an older community 
of monks fi:m “Itdorf near Ravensburg. Its 
early historyis closely connected with that of 
the House o& Guclf, and a special school of 
calligraphy .»d 4e luxe binding was early 
developed. ; 

During the# Napoleonic era in Germany 
Weingarten log it library, and after many 
vicissitudes due§to war conditions the major 
portion of its céntents found a resting place 
in the Landesbiliothek of Stuttgart, while 
other parts are ai;Fuida, Darmstadt and other 
German cities. ,The most valuable jewel- 
bedecked manuscrizts 4#em to have been taken 
to Paris by the Kren¢,, whence they found 
their way nearly a Yentttry ago to the private 
library of Lord Leizestet at Holkham Hall in 
England. 

Among the literéry ‘manuscripts may be 
mentioned the chief, Classical Latin authors, 
such as Terence, Cicero ¢id Ovid; many col- 
lections of German poenis from the earliest 
times; Petrarch’s De rent@liis utriusque for- 


tunae, and numerous Late, Latin writers. 


C. Kemet. 
Washington. 


ANALOGUES TO THE Story :oF SELVAGIA IN 
MontTeMAyor’s Diana 


A considerable portion of the first book of 
Montemayor’s Diana is decujzied with Selva- 
gia’s recital of the suffering S:used to herself 
and her three companions by“#nrequited love, 
for by some curious caprice of ‘tate, the ardent 
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shepherd or shepherdess was destined to meet 
only with rebuffs from the object of his or her 
love: 

“Ved qué estraiio embuste de amor. Si por 
uentura Ysmenia yua al campo, Alanio tras 
ella, si Montano yua al ganado, Ysmenia tras 
el, si yo andaua al monte con mis ouejas, Mon- 
tano tras mi. Si yo sabia que Alanio estaua en 
un bosque donde solia repastar, allé me yua 
tras el. Era la mas nueua cosa del mundo oyr 
eémo dezia Alanio sospirando, jay Ysmenia!, 
y cémo Ysmenia dezia jay Seluagia!, y cémo 
Seluagia dezia jay Montano! y cémo Montano 
dezia jay mi Alanio!”? 

It has been noted that this ingenious ar- 
rangement of unhappy shepherds and shep- 
herdesses is found in the sixth Idyll of 
Moschus,” in which, as in the Diana: 

through Echo, Pan, 
Lyde, and Satyr, Love his circle ran. 


Years before the publication of the Diana, 
however, the theme appeared in the Spanish 
peninsula in the Auto Pastoril Portuguez of 
Gil Vicente, performed in 1523. It is here 
employed as an introduction to a Christmas 
play, and preserves the pastoral atmosphere. 
The same laments are expressed by the six 


characters who find their ardent love un- 
requited : 
Joanne. Oh Catalina! 
Catalina. Oh Fernando! 
Fernando. Oh Madanella! 
Madanella. Oh Affonso! 
Oh quando, quando 
Me quereras algum bem! 
Affonso. Oh Inez! quanto mal tem 
Esta maleita, em que ando! 
Fernando. Isto chamam amor louco, 


Eu por ti e tu por outro.’ 


1TI have used the edition of the Diana published by 
Sefior Menéndez y Pelayo in vol. II of Ortgenes de 
la Novela, Madrid, 1907. The passage quoted above 
is found on page 264. 

*Georg Schénherr, Jorge de Montemayor, Sein 
Leben und sein Schaferroman, die “ Siete Libros de 
la Diana.” Halle, 1886, p. 42. 

* Obras de Gil Vicente, Lisboa, 1852, Vol. I, p. 136. 
These last words of Fernando are glossed by Alanio 
in the Diana in what is called an antiguo cantar: 


Amor loco jay amor loco! 
yo por uos, y uos por otro. 


Origenes de la Novela, vol. II, p. 265. 
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The knot is left untied,* and the play ends with 
the adoration of the Virgin. 

The same situation, considerably developed, 
is found in the Discordia y question de amor, 
attributed to Lope de Rueda. As in Vicente’s 
play, three shepherds and shepherdesses suffer 
the ills of unrequited love, and after recrimi- 
nation on all sides, they decide to refer the 
question to Cupid himself. The latter, while 
asleep, has been robbed of bow and quiver and 
bound fast by Diana and a nymph. The lov- 
ers, disobeying the express command of Diana, 
release the god who offers to help them in re- 
turn for the service. Cupid is unable to satisfy 
the contending parties, and leads them away 
in his own chains. Here we find other themes 
such as the triumph of Chastity over Love 
joined to the question of love unreturned. 

The subject receives a still different treat- 
ment at the hands of Joaquin Romero de 
Cepeda in his Comedia Metamorfosea.* Again 
we have three shepherds and shepherdesses suf- 
fering the pains of unrequited love, and each 
blaming another for heartlessness : 


Belisena. Por mi Medoro suspiro. 
Eleno. Belisena es mi querer. 
Albina. Eleno me ha dado el tiro. 
Belisena. Medoro, vuelte 4 mi. 
Medoro. Yo no te quiero, pastora. 
Eleno. Belisena, mi sefiora. 
Belisena. Eleno, dejame aqui. 
Albina. Eleno, mirame agora. 
Eleno. 4Como se ha de concluir 


Y dar fin 4 este debate? 


Eleno’s question is one which naturally occurs 
to the reader. The author, however, makes a 
gallant effort to reach a solution. A meta- 
morphosis takes place simultaneously in their 
hearts, and each shepherd and shepherdess af- 
firms his or her love for the person who a 
moment before had been scorned. This change 
leads to as difficult a situation as the previous 


“A somewhat similar theme is treated in Vicente’s 
Tragicomedia pastoril da Serra da Estrella. 

5 Republished from an edition of 1617 by Fran- 
cisco R. de Uhagén in the Revista de Archivos, Vol. 
VI, 1902. 

* Published by Ochoa, Tesoro del teatro espafol, 
Vol. I, Paris, 1838. 
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one, and the play ends without the reconcilia- 
tion of the lovers. 

It is interesting to find the same motive 
treated in several Italian pastoral plays of the 
sixteenth century. A tragic solution is found 
in the Discordia d’amore (1526) of Marco 
Guazzo in which “due giovani e due fanciulle 
amano tutti, ma disposti come a ruota, e 
ciascuno disprezza chi l’ama.”* A tragedy is 
narrowly averted in another pastoral entitled 
Lo Sfortunato (1567) of Argenti, in which 
“Sfortunato prega d’amore Dafne ma ne é 
respinto; alla sua volta questa prega d’amore 
Jacinto, ma ne é respinta; Jacinto prega Fla- 
minia, ma ne é respinto; Flaminia prega Silvio, 
ma ne é respinta.”* The argument of Alvise 
Pasqualigo’s pastoral play, Gli Intricati, as 
stated by Selvaggia, one of the characters, be- 
trays at once the influence of the Diana of 
Montemayor: 


Io per Alanio mi consumo e moro, 
Alanio per Ismenia, ohime! si strugge; 
Ismenia per Montano ogn’hor s’affligge, 

e Montano per me suo tempo perde. 
Ismenia un tempo Alanio amar soleva, 
in odio havendo di Montano il cuore. . -’ 


J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Two Dramatic Notes 


(1) “Genowa” and “ Genoway” 


In Furness’s Variorum Edition of The Mer- 
chant of Venice there is a somewhat extended 
note on the spelling “ Genowa,” which occurs 
several times in the first scene of the third act. 
Dr. Furness cites with disapproval White’s 
contention that the w shifts the accent to the 
second syllable; and he mentions the “ curi- 


‘Ferdinando Neri, La Tragedia italiana del Cin- 
quecento, Firenze, 1904, pp. 13-15. 

*Enrico Carrara, Storia dei generi letterari ita- 
liani, La Poesia pastorale, Milano, 1909, p. 330. 

* Carrara, ibid., pp. 347 and 436. 
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distinction made by Howell, in iis In- 
for Forraine Travel (16432, be- 
tween “Genowa,” the city, and “(Genway,” 
the inhabitant. The learned commeiator, 
however, offers no explanation for either Gorm. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for the 
presence either of the w or of the long ‘c, if 
one remembers the Italian originals of the 
words: “Genova,” the city, and “ Genovese” 
(-vay-zay), the inhabitant. The latter form 
is of course recognized in English, Tennygon 
using it in the last line of Columbus: 


I am but an alien and a Genovese. e 

It will be seen that the w is merely ‘a wedk- 

ened v, such as is found in “ Lodowick,” an- 

other Anglicized Italian name. The y helps 

to reproduce the English long a sound: of the 
Italian e. 


(2) Revenge for Honour and Orel 


In his admirable edition of Chapman} trage- 
dies, Dr. Parrott discusses at some length the 
sources of Revenge for Honour. Althdugh he 
notes three passages for which parallels* can be 
found in Othello, he does not include $hakes- 
peare’s play among the works that help}d fur- 
nish the inspiration for this seventeenth :cen- 
tury melodrama. 

The resemblances, which are more than 
merely verbal, seem significant. Both dramas 
deal with the Oriental conception of marital 
honor; both husbands are unpolished, gullible 
warriors; and both villains are intellectual, 
materialistic, and remorseless. i ‘ 

It is in the development of the knavery that 
there is perhaps the most noticeable similarity. 
Mura, himself a dupe, prepares thy soil of 
Almanzor’s mind for the seed of susbicion : ‘by 
means of words almost identical with Iago.s: 
“T do not like this.” Abrahen, the master 
fiend, soliloquizes thus: i 


Be they as harmless as the prayers of  itegins, 
T’ll work his ruin out of his intentions. i, i, 423-4. 


1Revenge for Honour, I, i, 290-2; III, i, 184-5; IV, ii, 
134-7 Othello; III, iii, 349-59; I, i, 76-7; V, #. 347-8. 
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Compare the ancient’s plan: 


And out of her own goodness [I will] make the net 


That shall enmesh them all. II, i, 367-8. 


Mura’s feigned solicitude, 


*Tis too secure a confidence betrays 
Minds valiant to irreparable dangers. II, i, 90-1, 


is strongly suggestive of the Venetian’s: 


I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of self-bounty, be abused. III, iii, 199-200. 


When called upon for a “ testimonial” or a 
“living reason,” each slanderer falsely quotes 
the man whom he accuses. Each invokes the 
manly self-control of his victim in order to 
prevent a disastrous outbreak, at the same time 
seeing to it that the newly-excited wrath does 
not abate. In both dramas, a handkerchief is 
used as an instrument of evil. Finally, the 
line 


And who can say now Abrahen is a villain? 
IV, i, 315. 


is nothing less than an echo of Iago’s challenge: 


What’s he then that says I play the villain? 
II, i, 342. 


Besides the parallels pointed out by Dr. 
Parrott, the following echoes may be found 
interesting : 


Make us not a stranger to your thoughts. 
R. for H., I, i, 86. 
Makest his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. Oth. ITI, iii, 143-4. 


In his extremity, the wronged Mura cries out: 


Methinks the horror of the sound should fright 
To everlasting ruin the whole world. III, i, 166-7. 


Othello’s words are: 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn to alteration. V, ii, 99-100. 


Mura—My just-waked wrath shall riot till it sink 
In the remorseless eddy. III, i, 208-9. 
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Othello—My bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love, 
Till that a wide and capable revenge 
Swallow them up. III, iii, 457-60. 


If those on which his eyes hang were my heart-strings. 
R. for H., IV, i, 64-5. 


Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings. 
Oth. III, iii, 261. 


GILBERT COSULICH. 
West Des Moines High School. 


VITZLIPUTZLI 


To my note on Vitzliputzli (Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, November, 1913) I beg to add the 
following quotation from Gryphius’ Horribili- 
cribrifaz, Act. I, Scene 1: “ Behiite mich der 
grosse Vitriputrli.” Here Vitriputrli is obvi- 
ously identical with Vitzliputzli. 

The reference was kindly pointed out to me 
by Prof. G. W. von Zedlitz of Victoria College, 
University of New Zealand. 


C. H. IpersHorr. 
University of Wisconsin. 


CHAUCER’s PROPHECY IN 1586 


An interesting reference to “ Chaucer’s 
Prophecy ” is found in a letter of information 
and complaint addressed by “A.B.” to Lord 
Burghley, dated July 7, 1586.1 The substance 
of the letter is given in the Calendar as follows: 


“ Wm. White, a merchant of these West parts, 
informed the writer that being at St. Malo 
last month, he heard that 16 of their ships and 
barks had been rifled or taken by English men- 
of-war, and that their hatred of the English 
was such that our merchants dare not walk 
about in public.” 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, 
1580-1625, p. 181. The reference was called to my 
attention by Dr. Carleton Brown. 
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The paragraph that is of special interest I 
quote in full (the italics are mine) :? 


“ A commandment came from the kyng, for 
proysyon of certyn ships out of that harbor, & 
as he thynks generally to be yn readynes for 
the sea, the speach thear was for rochell, but 
the certeinty not known. Surely Chawcer’s 
a never toke so deepe effect yn yngland 

specyally yn the west parts as now, for theaft 
ys made good purchace. Such ys our world 
heere as men yn greatest auctority, to recover 
theyr vnthriftynes past sell theyr lands & buy 
shyps, commandying the captain & company, 
not to retorn w“out assurance of a very great 
some, least they shold leaue as loosers by that 
occupatyon: thys was commandyd by a man 
most vnfytt for any government; for some 
respects hyt wer more convenient he shold be 
made known to yowr Honours by any other, 
then by myself” 


The phrase “ theaft ys made good purchace ” 
clearly identifies the reference to the third 
line of the poem which Skeat prints with two 
others under the heading “ Sayings Printed by 
Caxton.” 


Whan feyth failleth in prestes sawes, 
And lordes hestes ar holden for lawes, 
And robbery is holden purchas, 

And lechery is holden solas, 

Than shal the lond of Albyon 

Be brought to grete confusioun. 


Though the prophecy has come down to us 
associated with Chaucer’s name, there is no 
early authority for ascribing it to Chaucer. 
It was first printed by Caxton at the end of an 
edition containing Chaucer’s Anelida and 


_ Purse, from a ms. (Trin. Coll. Cam. ms. 


R 3 15) where it chanced to stand among a 
number of genuine Chaucerian poems. Thynne 
included it in his edition of Chaucer, 1532, 
placing it, with other anonymous pieces with- 
out heading, at the end of the Table of Con- 
tents; it was reprinted in the editions of 1542 
and 1550, and in the editions of Stow and 
Speght; but in none of these editions was it 


* This portion referring to the Prophecy has been 
copied for me from the original among the State 
Papers in the Public Record Office, by Miss Pether- 
bridge. 

*Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. 450; Oxford 
Chaucer, Vol. VII, Supp. to the Works. 
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definitely ascribed to Chaucer.* The earliest 


place where the lines are actually called “ Chau~ 
cer’s Prophecy” is in Ashmole ms. 781, art. 
92, fol. 162, written between 1620 and 1631; 
and doubtless on the authority of this ms., Urry 
entitled them “ Chaucer’s Prophecy” in his 
edition of 1721. 

The prophecy, moreover, is found in several 
varying forms, some of them of considerable 
antiquity; and versions closely allied to this 
are attributed to Merlin. A 15th century ms. 
(Ashmole 59, art. 52, fol. 78) contains one, 
entitled “ Prophecia Merlini doctoris perfecti,” 
of which the cataloguer remarks,® “These four 
couplets are perhaps the correct form of what 
is called Chaucer’s Prophecy in the printed 
editions of his works and in a modern 
MS. in this collection (No. 781, art. 92) . . .” 

In spite of the absence of editorial authority, 
the uncritical Elizabethan readers of Thynne’s 
edition evidently assumed that all the contents 
of the volume were Chaucer’s. Puttenham, in 
his Art of English Poesie,® 1589, prefaces an 
inaccurate quotation of the prophecy with these 
words: “Sir Geffrey Chaucer, father of our 
English Poets, hath these verses following the 
distributor.” 

That a scholar and rhetorician like Putten- 
ham, writing a formal treatise on rhetoric, 
should display acquaintance with Thynne’s 
Chaucer is not remarkable. But that an ob- 
scure political agent like A.B., three years be- 
fore Puttenham, should quote Chaucer casually 
in an ordinary business letter is significant; 
especially since he refers to the poem as one 
which Lord Burleigh would readily recognize, 
and does not even take the trouble to make his 
quotation exact. The allusion sheds light upon 
the extent of Elizabethan acquaintance with 
Chaucer, and the whole case well illustrates 
the way in which anonymous material was 
gradually gathered into the Chaucer canon. 


GerTRUDE H. CAMPBELL. 
Bryn Mar College. 


*See Oxford Chaucer, ed. Skeat, v. 1, pp. 27, 45. 
Miss Hammond, Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, 
N. Y., 1908, p. 447. 

* Catalogue of Ashmole MSS., W. H. Black, Oxford, 
1845, p. 102. 

* Bk. ITI, ch. xix; Arber’s reprint, p. 232. 
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FortuNrt’s WHEEL AND BoETHIUS 


Mr. Stanley L. Galpin’s letter in Modern 
Language Notes for February (pp. 62-63), 
quoting the passage from the Old French poem 
Les Echecs Amoureux concerning Fortune’s 
wheel, is interesting but gives rise to some ob- 
jections and comment. He speaks of the poet 
“advising people to shun the periphery which 
moves so fast, and to remain as close as pos- 
sible to the hub where the motion is much less.” 
He considers this the “application of centrif- 
ugal force to the wheel of Fortune.” 

First, it is evident from the passage he 
quotes that there is no reference to the “cen- 
trifugal force” of the wheel at all. People 
are not scattered to the rim; there is no 
emphasis on the difficulty of getting to the 
center. Secondly, we are not by any means 
sure that the whole wheel is really under 
the dominion of Fortune. The person who 
wishes to escape from the perils of the 
world where Fortune reigns, is advised to 
seek the center of this wheel, where, pre- 
sumably, Fortune does not reign. At the rim, 


., to be sure, there is plenty of “ whirling up and 


*doun,” but at the center is peace and “ vertu.” 
‘This is enough to recall to mind a parallel con- 
pption that Mr. Galpin himself may have had 

it mind but did not wish to include in his 
short note. I refer to the familiar figure of 

the wheel of Fate and Providence in Boethius 

(Cens. Phil., Bk. IV, pr. VI, 61-77, ed. 
Peiper). The parallel is even more striking 

when one takes into consideration the gloss 

found on this passage in a Latin commentary 
in a manuscript of the late tenth or eleventh 
centuries, and doubtless as early as the latter 
part of the ninth century, since it was used 
by Alfred. (Scholia of Monacensis 19452 Saec. 

X-XI to IV pr. VI 110, 61 ff. Zu Konig 

Alfreds ‘ Boethius,’ Dr. Georg Schepss. ASNS., 

94, 153. Alfred’s expansion and development 

of the passage is suggestive.) 

In neither of the parallel passages above re- 
ferred to, is there ‘a substitution of Fortune for 
Fate, and so they differ essentially from the 
Old French treatment. On the other hand, 
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Fate is not so clearly distinguished from For- 
tune in Boethius that a poet could not easily 
substitute the one for the other if he was not 
interested in philosophical distinctions. In 
this same section there are several references 
to the abstract fortuna. In the same book 
(pr. VIL) Boethius almost suggests the “ Chris- 
tian Fortune”; that is, fortune is governed by 
God and is not so haphazard after all—or, not 
so different from fate. Again, in the passage 
with the figure of the wheel, Fate seems par- 
ticularly changeable. 

In the Old French poem, Fortune was wanted 
rather than Fate because she was more familiar ; 
because she was needed in another place for the 
“conventional” treatment; and because she 
was useful for the emphasis on the changeable 
element. Fortune and the wheel were the usual 
combination in poetry: let it be “sa roe” once 
more. If the wheel-figure of Boethius were 
very well known, real power came into the lines: 


Fuye dont Vextremite telle, 
Et pense de vertu ensuivre. 


The poet could, of course, find the passage in 
Jean de Meun’s translation of Boethius. 

While this discussion disagrees with Mr. Gal- 
pin’s interpretation of the Old French treat- 
ment, it does not in the least derogate from the 
uniqueness of the example in Old French 
poetry. 

Howarp R. Patcu. 
Harvard University. 


ATALAYA DE LA VIDA HUMANA 


“Esto mismo le sucedid 4 este mi pobre 
libro, que habiéndolo entitulado: Atalaya de 
la vida humana, dieron en llamarle Picaro, y 
no se conoce ya por otro nombre.” These words 
occur in the second part of Mateo Aleman’s 
Guzman de Alfarache (libro I, cap. VI), and 
their meaning has long been a subject of con- 
jecture. It does not seem likely that Aleman 
can be referring to an edition earlier than that 
of Varez de Castro, Madrid, 1599 ; consequently, 
some other explanation must be sought. 


‘ 
. 
4 
- 
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Rodriguez Marin thinks that Alemaén did 
not write the subtitle, but that his words are 
due to a lapse of memory: “ Trascordabase 
Mateo Aleman en cuanto 4 lo primero, pues no 
lamé Atalaya de la vida humana sino & la 
parte segunda de su novela; pero en lo otro 
decia fielmente lo sucedido: que no bien 
salieron 4 correr mundo los ejemplares de la 
primera edicién, el Picaro llamaron al pro- 
tagonista y al libro cuantos saborearon la 
deleitable historia.” * 

In the introduction to The “Sucesos” of 
Mateo Alemén I mentioned an explanation 
of Aleman’s statement given me by Dr. F. De 
Haan,” whose words I now quote in full: “The 
explanation of Aleman’s remark would seem 
to be that he had written on the title page of 
his Ms. ‘ Atalaya,’ ete., and that the publish- 
ers removed this in order to make the book’s 
title sound more attractive to the public.” 

Perhaps a step in the direction of settling 
this question may be taken by reference to the 
Privilegio found in the copy of the first edi- 
tion of Guzmdn de Alfarache owned by the 
Hispanic Society of America. This Privilegio, 
printed under the rubric H/ Rey, contains these 
words: “ nes fue fecha relacion, que vos auiades 
cdpuesto vn libro, intitulado Primera parte 
de la vida de Guzman de Alfarache, atalaya de 
la vida humana, del qual ante los de nuestro 
Consejo hizistes presentacion.” Apparently 
the title was quoted exactly from the manu- 
script in hand, but if we turn to the title page, 
we find it reads simply Primera parte de Guz- 
man de Alfarache. When nearly a year later 
(March 4, 1599) a copy of the book fresh from 
the press reached the hands of Gongalo de la 
Vega the escribano, in order that he might 
make out the Tassa, he says that he has seen 
“un libro intitulado Primera parte de Guzman 
de Alfarache.” 

The word ‘ Picaro’ occurs in the Aprobacién 
given by Fray Diego Davila on Jan. 13, 1598, 
where he refers to the book as Primera parte 
del Picaro Guzman de Alfarache, and also in 
the dedication in which Aleman himself speaks 

1 Discursos letdos ante la Real Academia Espajola 


el dia 27 de octubre de 1907. Sevilla, 1907, p. 24. 
* Revue Hispanique, no. 68, page 359. 
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of the “desechado Picaro.” The three other 
editions of 1599, as well as several of those 
that follow, insert the word picaro on the title 
page, much to the regret of the author. 


Atice H. BUsHER. 
Wellesley College. 


Tue Sagittary or Othello 


The commentators say that Sagittary of 
Othello I, i, 173; I, iii, 136, is either the name 
of an inn, or the official residence of the army 
and navy commanders in the Arsenal at Venice. 
Tue second suggestion is impossible from refer- 
ences in Scene ii. Othello is just outside Des- 
demona’s hiding place, “ being not at his lodg- 
ing to be found.” He refers also not to an 
inn but to “a house”: “I will but spend a 
word here in the house.” This house is pre- 
cisely in the Sagittary, for Brabantio is 
brought there, true to appointment made in 
Scene ii. As regards Scene iii, the Ancient 
would be no better qualified than anyone else 
to find the Arsenal, or a public inn. 

Sagittary is simply an Anglicized form of 
Frezzaria, ‘ street of the arrow-makers,’ next to 
the Merceria the most important street in the 
San Marco quarter of Venice. Any descrip- 
tion of Venice would have furnished Shake- 
speare with the term. 


A. A. LivinesTon. 
Columbia University. 


CHAUCER’S SERPENT-PIT 


To the numerous references to pits filled with 
serpents collected by Professor Tatlock (Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XXIX, 99-100) to illustrate 
Chaucer’s legend of Cleopatra, may be added 
another, which occurs in many collections of 
Miracles of Our Lady. In the Vendome Mir- 
acles de la B. V. M., preserved in a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century this tale bears the 
title: “De quodam qui uidit puteum plenum 
serpentibus.”? In this case the person who 
beholds this terrifying vision is a young man 
from Germany on a visit to Clairvaux. Ac- 


| 
| 
| | 
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cording to the usual account, however, the vi- 
sion is seen by a nun who was on the point of 
returning to the worldly life. In? Mussafia’s 
lists of Marienlegenden (Sitzungsb. Wien. 
Akad. 113 and 115) this story is registered in 
the following ms. collections: Paris 5 0 Nat. 
14463 (XII cent.) and 12593 (XIiJ cent.), 
Copenhagen Thott 26 (XII-XIII cent,), Leip- 
zig 821 (XIII cent.) and 819 (XIII cent.), 
Cambray 739, Paris Bibl. Nat. 17491 (XIII 
cent.) and 18134 (XIII cent.), and Charle- 
ville 168 (XIII cent.). It occurs also in B. M. 
Addit. ms. 33956 (XIV cent.), fol. 72 (Ward, 
Cat. of Rom., II. 673). 

I should hardly venture to point to this 
Marian legend as a source for Chaucer, though 
it may appropriately find a place beside the 
other serpent pits cited by Professor Tatlock, 
and for that matter it is a story which Chaucer 
is much more likely to have known than many 
of those to which attention has been called. 


CARLETON Brown. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


BRIEF MENTION 


With their Selections from Montaigne, edited 
by C. H. C. Wright, of Harvard, and their 
Pages choisies de Calvin, edited by Daniel Jor- 
dan, of Columbia, Messrs. D. C. Heath and Co. 
have filled a serious gap in the series of Ameri- 
can text-books for the study of French classic 
literature. These two volumes on the six- 
teenth century are carefully prepared and well 
edited, the selections are wisely made, and while 
sufficient to give the reader a fair idea of the 
author’s style, are not so voluminous as to de- 
ter him from their perusal. The Calvin is 
supplied with a good glossary, the Montaigne 
with full notes; the retention of i for 7 in the 
latter text is to be regretted. The editors 
and publishers are to be thanked for having 
put these texts within reach of the American 
student. M. P. B. 


Notwithstanding the numerous texts dealing 
with one aspect or another of German Realien, 
there has hitherto been a notable lack of a book 
suited for more serious study in upper college 


‘Ed. H. Isenard, Orleans, 1888, p. 48. 
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classes. This need has now been very well met 
by the publication of Zin Charakterbild von 
Deutschland, compiled and edited by M. B. 
Evans and Elisabeth Merhaut (Boston, D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1914). A large number of 
sketches, gathered and pieced together from a 
still larger number of authors, treat such topics 
as The German Language, German Cities, Re- 
cent Political History, Form of Government, 
Trade and Industry, Achievements in Science, 
Philosophy, Literature, and Art, German Edu- 
cation, Sport. In the main, these subjects are, 
within the limits imposed, treated in a highly 
satisfactory manner. The piecing process has, 
to be sure, left seams here and there. Thus 
there is no adequate motivation for the “ aber- 
mals” of p. 108, 1. 21, and under the heading 
“ Philosophie ” the remark cited from Bartels 
on p. 152, ll. 18-21, is clearly out of place. In 
his annotation the editor has exercised great 
reserve, properly so, in wiew of the multitude 
of things that invited comment. In some cases 
this reserve is perhaps carried too far. No one 
not already familiar with the facts could, for 
example, understand the allusions in the first 
paragraph of “Der deutsch-franzésische Krieg” 
(p. 94), nor will any one but a reader of 
Nietzsche make much out of “Herren- und 
Sklavenmoral” or of “revaluation of all val- 
ues,” which is the editor’s comment on “ Um- 
wertung aller Werte” (p. 152). In many re- 
spects the book is refreshingly modern, so in its 
treatment of the Berlin stage. The opening 
of the municipal University of Frankfurt (p. 
234) has, however, been anticipated by half 
a year, while, on the other hand, the “ Kénig- 
liche Bibliothek” of p. 17, 1. 1, has for some 
time past been replaced by the new monumental 
structure on Unter den Linden. The map that 
accompanies the volume is inadequate, as the 
editor himself seems to have recognized. 


In his Origenes del Romancero’ R. Menén- 
dez Pidal reviews Foulché-Delbose’s criticism 
of his theories in regard to the Spanish ballad 
(cf. M. L. N., XXIX, p. 32). While the review 
is not free from the personal element inaugu- 
rated in the original discussion, the important 
issues are set forth in a clear-cut manner 
that is in harmony with the author’s previous 
works on the Spanish epic. In addition to cor- 
recting various errors in Foulché-Delbosc’s 
pamphlet, Menéndez Pidal reaffirms and eluci- 
dates his own views on the fundamental ques- 


1 Revista de Libros (Madrid: Vicente Rico), Enero, 
1914, pp. 3-14. 
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tions involved. Especially interesting and 
valuable is the new material in support of the 
view that “les romances de la frontiére sont 
de petits poémes, nés au milieu méme de la 
guerre qu’ils célébrent.” For the Cercada tiene 
a Baeza he adduces the revised and published 
opinion of Menéndez Pelayo, supported by 
documents of the year 1369. From this evi- 
dence we see that the Pero Gil of the ballad was 
the nickname applied by Enrique II to Pedro I 
of Castille, and that the siege of Baeza took 
place in the year 1368. More striking still is 
the evidence in support of the historical back- 
ground for the Abenamar-ballad (Por Guadal- 
quivir arriba) in which the Christian king, 
Juan II, pointing to the towers of Granada, 
asks the Moor Abenamar: “ Qué castillos son 
aquellos?” The historian Hernando de Baeza, 
who flourished at least a century before Perez 
de Hita, speaking of those present at the court 
of Juan II mentions the Moor Abenamar as 
“aquel 4 quien dice el romance que pregunté 
el rey don Juan: Qué castillos son aquellos?” 
Other historical accounts of the reign of Juan 
II are cited to show that the Abenamar of the 
ballad is the historical Aben Almao or Aben 
Alahmar; and archeological and other evidence 
is furnished to show that there is no anachron- 
ism in the ballad reference to the palace of 
Los Alixares. While Menéndez Pidal does not 
claim that every romance fronterizo is con- 
temporary with the event it relates, he believes 
that this may be true of the Ay Dios qué buen 
cavallero, and that the hero of the ballad in 
question is not D. Rodrigo Girén. A most wel- 
come item is the announcement that the edi- 
tion of the Cancionero de Amberes is in press; 
this edition will include a study of various 
ballad problems suggested by the text. 


El Sacrificio de la Misa por Gonzalo de 
Berceo, edicién de Antonio de Solalinde (Ma- 
drid, Residencia de Estudiantes, 1913, 8vo., 
66 pp.), presents a paleographic text of this 
work of Berceo’s, together with the essential in- 
formation in regard to Mss. and previous edi- 
tions of the poem. The Sacrificio is preserved 
to us in a single incomplete ms. (XIV cent.) 
of the Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. Sola- 
linde publishes this Ms., which includes only 
stanzas 1-250; he reproduces from Sanchez’s 
edition of the lost Ibarreta ms. the remaining 47 
stanzas and the variants of stanzas 1-250. The 
editor has retained the marking of the caesura 
as found in the Bibl. Nac. ms., and publishes 
a facsimile of one page of the text. The work 
gives every evidence of care and accuracy, and 
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the text forms a reliable basis for a future crit- 
ical edition. The Sanchez and Janer versions 
were in sore need of revision, as shown by the 
many important corrected readings found in 
this new edition; for example, antigos, 34d; 
cotidiano, 95b; persona, 158c; cor, 164c; fizi- 
oron, 220c; cuchiello, 203c; festa, 245d (in 
rhyme) ; the accurate reproduction of ¢ and z, 
and of final d and ¢; the frequent omission of 
final n in non and nin. The markings of the . 
caesura furnish additional evidence for the 
forced caesura, cf. 125c, 122c, etc. Solalinde’s 
text represents Series I, Vol. I, of the “ Pub- 
licaciones de Ja Residencia de Estudiantes.” 


The Boletin de la Real Academia Espafola, 
Tomo I, Cuaderno I (Febrero de 1914) begins 
life under auspices that will doubtless insure 
its continuation. This new journal will pub- 
lish articles and documents in the field of Span- 
ish language and literature. The names of the 
contributors to the initial number attest, in 
themselves, to the high standard of the publi- 
cation: Cotarelo y Mori; R. Menéndez Pidal; 
D. de Cortazar; Francisco Rodriguez Marin. 
There will be five numbers a year; subscription 
12 pesetas. 


Obras completas de Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra; publicanlas Rudolfo Schevill y 
Adolfo Bonilla (Madrid: Bernardo Rodriguez, 
1914). The prospectus of this edition an- 
nounces that the work will consist of approxi- 
mately eighteen volumes at 5 pesetas a volume, 
that the Galatea is ready for issue, and that 
the Persiles y Segismundo will follow shority. 
The character of this important literary un- 
dertaking can best be given in the editors’ 
statement: “In every case the first edition 
will form the basis of the text, while such 
variants as occur in other editions, especially 
those printed in the life-time of Cervantes, 
will be noted wherever they deserve considera- 
tion. Peculiarities of spelling of the author’s 
time will be strictly adhered to; only the punc- 
tuation will be modernized, and accents will 
be very sparingly used in the case of a few 
words of identical form and of more than one 
syllable. Such explanatory notes as seem in- 
dispensable will be found at the end of each 
volume.” An edition of this character, vre- © 
pared by sych well-known scholars as Pro- 
fessors Schevill and Bonilla, may count on a 
hearty welcome from students of Spanish 
hterature. 


